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< yy EORGE CLIFFORD, third Earl of Cum- 
berland, the father of the subject of our 
sketch, was a brave, extravagant, reckless, 
and eccentric man. Endowed by nature 
with strength and agility, splendid in his dress, and 
accomplished in all knightly exercises, he was renowned 
alike for his personal attractions and his Quixotic 
valour. A skilful navigator and an intrepid com- 
mander, he made many successful voyages to the 
Spanish Main—an E! Dorado whose golden stores were 
the goal of ail sea adventurers in Elizabethan 
days. Spending his substance in fitting out ships for 
these expeditions, this high-born buccaneer won the 
favour of Queen Elizabeth, who, true to her 
Boleyn blood, liked nothing better than to share 
the profits of enterprises which cost her nothing ; 
in fact, the handsome cavalier was held in so much 
esteem by the Queen, who loved a “proper man,” 
that she honoured the most skilful horseman and tilter 
of his day by appointing him her special champion at all 
tournaments, an office for which he was admirably 
qualified by taste and personal advantages. 

The suit of tilting armour which he wore when 
challenging all-comers to combat in honour of his Royal 
mistress now hangs in ‘“‘monumental mockery” at 
Appleby Castle, and some idea of the gallant champion’s 
strength and vigour may be formed from the great size 
and weight of the helmet, which no living shoulders can 
now support. In 1592 he was invested with the Order 
of the Garter, which he is represented as wearing in 
the Skipton family picture, while another whole length 
portrait of the earl preserves the memory of a circum- 
stance characteristic of that chivalric age, when even 
the most trifling observance bore some romantic or 


allegorical meaning. On his return from one of his semi- 
piratical voyages the Queen accorded him an audience, 
during which she inadvertently dropped her glove. Earl 
George immediately picked it up, and presented it kneel- 
ing ; his sovereign, with a gracious smile, bade him keep 
it, and he, fully conscious of the honour Elizabeth had be- 
stowed upon him, had the gauntlet richly set in diamonds, 
and wore it ever afterwards in front of his hat at all 
courtly ceremonials. 

In 1577 this Earl of Cumberland married Margaret 
Russell, daughter of the Earl of Bedford, and Ann Clif- 
ford, the youngest and ultimately only surviving child 
of this union, was born at Skipton in 1590. Her father 
and mother, though knowing each other from infancy, 
and married before either of them had reached twenty 
years of age, led a most unhappy life, the reckless and 
roving disposition of the earl causing him to be a negli- 
gent and unfaithful husband to a wife whose only faults 
appear to have been goodness and virtue. They were 
separated while their daughter was still in her childhood, 
and she was thenceforth entirely left to the care of her 
mother—a prudent, sensible woman, who entrusted her 
education to efficient teachers. Samuel Daniel, a poet of 
no mean fame, was appointed her tutor, and it was from 
him she acquired that fondness for literature and com- 
position which led her afterwards to write the long 
and curious account of herself and family which is still 
extant. Her account of her own personal appearance is 
worthy of notice ; she details the length and thickness of 
her hair, the beauty of her eyes and figure, the dimple on 
her cheek, &c., but in her idea her physical advantages 
were more than equalled by her intellectual charms, for, 
“though I say it, the perfections of my mind were 
much above those of my body;I had a strong and 
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copious memory ; a sound judgment; and a discerning 
spirit; and so much of a strong imagination as at 
many times even my dreams and apprehensions proved 
to be true.” Froma very early age the Lady Anne, as 
the only child of her noble parents, was regarded asa 
little lady of no small importance. Before she was ten 
she was introduced at the Court of Queen Elizabeth by 
her maternal aunt the Countess of Warwick, and after 
that Queen’s death she accompanied her mother to 
Tibbals to see King James when he first came to England. 
Of that visit she writes:—‘‘ We all saw a great change 
between the fashion of the Court as it was now, and of 
that in the Queen’s (time), for we were all lousy by sitting 
in Sir Thomas Erskine’s chamber.” 

The Lady Anne was not present at the coronation of 
James and Anne of Denmark, ‘because the plague was 
then so bad in London”; but afterwards we find her 
in constant attendance at courtly festivities in company 
with her mother and her aunt of Warwick, and we learn 
that her ‘father at this tyme followed his suite to the 
kinge about the border lands, so that sometimes my 
mother and he did meet by chance when their countenance 
did shew the dislik they had one of ye other, yet he 
would speak to me in a slight fashion and give me his 
blessinge.” 

The extravagances of the Earl of Cumberland plunged 
the countess into poverty, and the education of his 
daughter had to be conducted on the strictest principles 
ofeconomy. During the two years Lady Anne was in 
London with her governess (Mrs. Taylor), her whole ex- 
penses amounted to £35 13s. 8d. This small allowance 
was, however, supplemented by constant gifts from her 
wealthy relatives, the Countess of Warwick, the Countess 
of Derby, and the Countess of Northumberland, who sent 
her presents of silver groats and small gold pieces packed 
in little silver barrels, besides trinkets, fruit, and game, 
and sometimes a whole stag at a time. Her most expen- 
sive accomplishment was dancing, for we find twenty 
shillings was paid for ‘* teaching my lady to daunce for 
one month.” If she could read the books the titles 
of which are seen on the backs of volumes depicted 
in the portrait representing her as a prim girl 
of thirteen, she must have been a very learned little 
woman, for among them are Josephus, Eusebius, Sidney’s 
‘* Arcadia,” and works on alchemy. Her general educa- 
tion, however, was in no particular neglected ; she was in- 
structed in the precepts and practice of frugality and 
domestic economy, and to her careful training in early 
youth must be ascribed the business habits and adminis- 
trative power she developed in after life. She made 
journeys with her mother to Brougham, Skipton, and 
Appleby, and paid visits to numerous relatives. During 
one of these visits she tells us, ‘‘I used to wear my hair- 
coloured velvet gown every day, and learned to sing and 
play on the bass viol of Jack Jenkins, my aunt’s boy.” 

But a great change in Lady Anne Clifford’s circum- 


stances and position was about to take place. Her 
father’s iron constitution broke down during a course of 
wild dissipation, and he died in London in the autumn of 
1605, after a month’s illness. In spite of all previous 
estrangements and disagreements his wife and daughter 
were with him at the bitter end. The latter testifies thay 
he expressed great sorrow for his conduct to her saint-like 
mother, and died a very penitent man. He left the world, 
however, without repairing a grievous injury he had done 
his child. Pride of family was with him a stronger 
feeling than paternal affection, and by a will and deeds 
executed some years previously he arranged that all his 
lands should go with the earldom to his brother, and 
should only return to his daughter on the failure of his 
brother’s heir male; the only provision bequeathed to 
Anne Clifford, expect this apparently remote reversion, 
being a present portion of £15,000. 

After the death of the earl, Anne, by the advice and 
under the direction of her mother, contested the validity 
of her father’s settlement, grounding her claim to the 
estates and barony of Clifford on the old entail granted 
by King John. Her case was laid before the House of 
Peers, and judgment was given against her at York. 
Both mother and daughter refused to accept this 
decision, and demanded a fresh trial; but before 
the case was ready for a new tribunal Anne _ Clifford, 
then in her nineteenth year, was married to Richard, 
Ear! of Dorset, a youth who was a few months older than 
herself. From the first the marriage was an unhappy 
one ; her husband, like all the Buckhursts, was immoral 
and extravagant; he soon wearied of the perpetual law- 
suit, and urged his wife to accept a sum of money in lieu 
of her birthright. She held out ; the case was tried over and 
over again ; quarrels ensued and put an end to all harmony 
between husband and wife; and, though never finally 
separated, they lived as much apart as if they had been 
separated. The Earl of Dorset’s life was, however, net 
a long one ; he died in 1624, leaving by his wife only two 
daughters. Some years afterwards Lady Dorset’s eldest 
daughter, then about fifteen, was married to Lord 
Lupton, and she herself took as her second husband 
Philip, Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. This union 
was no more fortunate than her preceding one, and my 
lady’s matrimonial miseries, and the state of terror in 
which she lived, may be imagined when we find that she 
was obliged to write to her uncle, Lord Bedford, begging 
him to ask her husband to allow her to spend a few days 
in London, “for I dare not ventter to come up without 
his leve, lest he should take that occasion to turne me 
outt of his howse, as he did outt of Whitehall, and then I 
shall not know wher to put my hede.” Under such cir- 
cumstances well might she exclaim that ‘“‘the marble 
pillars of Knowle and Melton were to her aftertimes but 
the gay arbours of anguish.” Events now occurred which 
were of more vital interest to this daughter of the house of 
Clifford than the acquisition or loss of a husband. Her 
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uncle Francis, the fourth Earl of Cumberland, died, 
after holding the title and estates for thirty-five years, 
and his son Henry, who succeeded him, expired at York 
about two years afterwards, without leaving an heir male. 
On the death of this last earl the long contest was finally 
closed, and Anne, Countess Dowager of Dorset, Countess 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, in accordance with her 
father’s will, as well as heir of entail, became Baroness 
Clifford, and the ancient title and inheritance once more 
settled in the old line. 

It was not, however, till the death of her tyrannical 
husband, the Earl of Pembroke, in 1649, that she found 
herself for the first time in her life a free agent. Shethen 
set out, though nearly sixty years of age, with all the 
activity and energy of a great nature long suppressed, to 
take personal possession of her superb estates in the 
North, and never again quitted her native mountains. 
With every impediment removed, and two rich jointures 
added to her paternal possessions, she at once commenced 
the great works which have made her as celebrated a 
builder as Bess of Hardwicke. She completely rebuilt 
the castles of Brougham, Skipton, Pendragon, Appleby, 
Brough, and Barden, some of which had been in ruins for 
centuries, and ‘‘scarce one showed more than the skeleton 
of a house,” for ‘she did think upon the stones, and it 
pitied her to see them in the dust.” As ‘“‘she was not one to 
live in ceiled palaces while the Lord’s House lay waste,” 
she did not neglect more sacred edifices, but restored the 
parish churches of Appleby, Brougham, Barden, Skipton, 
Bongate, Mallerstang, and Ninekirks; she also repaired 
an almshouse, built by her mother at Bearmly, and built 
and endowed another at Appleby for thirteen poor 
women. In this way she imagined she earned the 
blessings promised in scripture to ‘“‘the repairer of 
breaches, and the restorer of paths to dwell in.” 

One of her first pious works was the erection of a 
memorial pillar on the road between Penrith and 
Appleby, marking the  never-to-be-forgotten spot 
where years before she had said her last sad 
good-bye to her beloved mother. (See Monthly 
Chronicle, 1890, page 71.) The memory of this dear 
parent was cherished through life; she constantly 
alludes to her in her memoirs, and ascribes whatever 
good fortune befell her to ‘“‘the prayers of my 
devout mother, who incessantly begged of God 
for my safety and preservation.” She never forgot 
or forgave her mother’s injuries ; even in the long epitaph 
she inscribed on her father’s magnificent monument this 
feeling peeps out, for she assures us that it was erected by 
his sole surviving legitimate offspring, an innuendo most 
daughters would have avoided, particularly in Craven (her 
father was interred at Skipton), where many families claim 
& sinister descent from George, Earl of Cumberland. 

Moving from castle to castle, the Countess Anne spread 
plenty and happiness around her, consuming the produce 
of her estates and spending large sums in hospitality and 


benevolence. She caused all the groceries, spices, stuffs, 
wine, corn, and malt required in her households to be 
bought from her neighbours, being desirous that the 
country should be benefited by her expenditure. Amongst 
other charitable acts, she caused a dole of money to be dis- 
tributed to twenty poor persons in the neighbourhood of 
her residence every Monday morning. LExceedingly 
temperate in her diet, she rarely tasted wine, even 
after she was past eighty years of age, nor did 
she ever take physic in her life ; her dress was plain to 
meanness, for though she attired her waiting women (who 
were all daughters of her tenants) in handsome garments, 
@ petticoat and waistcoat of black serge was her own con- 
stant dress after her second widowhood. It was her 
custom to pass the year among her six castles, spending a 
certain number of weeks or months at each, not only 
inspecting the works she had in progress, but insisting in a 
tenacious and inflexible manner on what she believed to be 
her just rights. 

It was a custom on her estates for each tenant, in 
addition to his rent, to pay an annual boon hen, as it was 
called, and this survival of an old custom had come to be 
considered the steward’s perquisite. It happened that a 
rich tradesman from Halifax, named Murgatroyd, 
having taken a house near Skipton, refused to pay 
his boon hen. The covntess, who never relinquished even 
the most shadowy of her claims, at once commenced 
a suit against him. As her tenant was as obstinate and 
determined as herself, the case was argued at consider- 
able length, and when at last the law decided in her 
favour she found her hen had cost her £200. After the 
affair was settled, she invited Mr. Murgatroyd to dine 
with her, and the hen was the first dish served at table. 
**Come,” said she, ‘“‘let us now be good friends; since 
you allow the hen to be dressed at my table, we will 
divide it between us.” Many other anecdotes of 
her, inflexibla determination are related. She defied 
Oliver Cromwell, refused his proffered arbitration in some 
difficulty with her tenants, and when he threatened to 
blow her castle down with his cannon she said she would 
build them up again so long as she had a shilling in her 
pocket. Who has not heard of her celebrated letter to 
the Minister who attempted to interfere with her right of 
nomination to the borough of Appleby? ‘‘I have been 
bullied by a usurper and neglected by a court, but I will 
not be dictated to by a subject : your man shan’t stand.— 
AnnE Dorset, Pembroke and Montgomery.” Whether 
this letter is authentic or not, it is difficult to say. 
Horace Walpole believed it to be genuine, and he was no 
mean authority. 

The countess was particularly proud of a singular 
dignity derived from her paternal ancestors, who had a 
hereditary right to act as High Sheriffs of Westmoreland. 
It has been stated again and again that Anne Clifford 
filled this office in person, and, like her great ancestress, 
Alethea, sat on the bench with the judges. That she 
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ever did so is uncertain; she was, however, recognised 
as Sheriff, and exercised the authority of the office by 
deputy. After having lain in abeyance for many years, 
this right was at length abolished by an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1850, ordaining the appointment of Sheriffs for 
that county in the usual manner. 

Lady Dorset preserved her mental and physical activity 
to the end of her life, keeping up her journal of the events 
and transactions of every passing day to the very last. 
She met death with the same uncomplaining fortitude 
which had characterised her life, always answering when 
asked how she felt during her last brief illness, “‘ I thank 
God I am very well.” She died at Brougham Castle in 
1675, in the 86th year of her age, and was buried in the 
sepulchre which she had herself erected at Appleby, 
choosing rather to rest beside her adored mother than to 
be interred with her martial ancestors at Skipton. 

M. S. HarpcastTie. 


The Gipsies of the Border. 





II. 
GIPSY GENTLEMEN. 

ryee we) HUNDRED and fifty years ago, or less, the 
; superior order of gipsies used to swagger 
about the country like ‘‘ perfect gentlemen.” 
Simson tells us, in his History of the 
Gipsies, that the male head of the Ruthvens—a man 
who, according to the newspapers of the day, lived to the 
advanced age of 115 years—when in full dress in his 
youth, wore a white wig, a ruffled shirt, a blue Scottish 
bonnet, and white stockings, with silver buckles in his 
shoes. And William Baillie, well-known in Tweeddale 
and Clydesdale, was said to be the handsomest, the best 
dressed, the best looking, and the best bred man of his 
day. He acted, however, the character of the gentleman, 
the robber, and the tinker, indifferently, just as it 
answered his purpose. He was considered the most 
accomplished swordsman in all Scotland. Weapon in 
hand, and his back at a wall, he set almost everything, 

save fire-arms, at defiance. 

THE WINTERS. 


The Winters, one of whom was the principal in the 
Elsdon tragedy, for which murderous exploit he was huag 
in chains, were a gang of ferocious gipsies who long in- 
fested the wastes of Northumberland and committed many 
crimes. Several of them, we believe, were hanged for 
horse-stealing, house-breaking, or murder, and others were 
sent to the plantations or the hulks for various offences. 
The only member of the family that turned out well, for 
several generations, was a girl who was taken from her 
father when he was in prison, previous to execution, and 
brought up apart from her brothers and sisters. The 
father had a quarrel with one of his sons about the sale 


of some property, and shot him dead. The mother 
cohabited with another man, and was one morning found 
dead, with her throat cut. The remnant of this gang 
went down to Scotland about a hundred years ago, and 
assumed the Roxburghshire name of Wintrup, as they 
found their own somewhat odious. They settled at a 
cottage within four miles of Earlstoun, on the Leader, 
and became great plagues to the country round, until 
they were secured, after a pitched battle, tried before the 
Circuit Court at Jedburgh, and banished to England. 
The dalesmen of Reedwater showed great reluctance to 
receive these returned emigrants when they were set 
loose on the southern side of the Carter Bar. After the 
Sunday service at a little chapel near Otterburn, one of 
the squires rose, and, addressing the congregation, told 
them they would no longer be accounted Reedsdale 
men, but Reedsdale women, if they permitted this 
marked and atrocious family to enter the district. The 
people answered that they would not allow them to come 
that way; and the proscrited family, hearing of the 
unanimous resolution to oppose their passage, slunk away 
across the Kieider Moors to the head of North Tyne, 
and thence southward, where they were lost sight of. 
One of them was the redoubtable boxer, Tom Spring, 
Champion of England, who changed his name of Winter 
to that of a more kindly season on severing connection 
with his tribe. 


THE ROMANNO POLYMACHY. 

The quarrels of the gipsies frequently broke out in an 
instant, and almost without a visible cause. Some of 
their conflicts were terrible. Dr. Pennecuik gives the 
following account of one of them that took place on his 
estate of Romanno, in the parish of Newlands, in Tweed- 
daie :— 

Upon the lst of October, 1677, there happened at 
Romanno a remarkable polymachy between two clans of 
gipsies, the Fawes and the Shawes, who had come 
from Haddington fair, and were going to Harestanes to 
meet two other clans of these rogues, the Baillies and 
Browns, with a reselution to fight them. They fell out 
at Romanno among themselves about dividing the spoil 
they got at Haddington, and fought it manfully. Of the 
Fawes, there were four brethren and a brother’s son; of 
the Shawes, the father with three sons; and several 
women on both sides. Old Sandy Fawe, a bold and 
proper fellow, with his wife, then with child, were both 
killed dead upon the place, and his brother George very 
dangerously wounded. In February, 1678, old Robin 
Shawe, the gipsy, and his three sons, were hanged at the 
Grassmarket for the above-mentioned murder, committed 
at Romanno; and John Fawe was hanged the Wednes- 
day following, for another murder. 


This gipsy battle is also noticed by Lord Fountainhall, in 
a MS. preserved in the Advocates’ Library. The Browns 
and Baillies (whom he calls Bailezies) had come over from 
Ireland, he says, a short time before, and the others were 
determined to chase them back. The bodies of the four 
Shawes who were hanged were thrown into a hole dug 
for them in the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, with their clothes 
on, but the next morning that of the youngest, who was 
scarce sixteen, was missed. ‘Some thought,” says his 
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lordship, ‘‘that, being last thrown over the ladder and 
first cut down, and in full vigour, and not much earth 
placed upon him, and lying uppermost, and so not so 
ready to smother, the fermentation of the blood, and heat 
of the bodies under him, might cause him to rebound, and 
throw off the earth, and recover ere the morning and 
steal away, which, if true, he deserved his life, though 
the magistrates deserved a reprimand. But others, more 
‘probably, thought his body was stolen away by some 
chirurgeon, or his servant, to make an anatomical 
dissection on.” Dr. Pennecuik erected a dove-cot on the 
spot where the fray took place; and to commemorate the 
pattle, put upon the lintel of the door the following in- 
scription :— 
A.D. 1683. 


The field of gipsie blood, which here you see, 
A shelter for the harmless dove shall be. 


THE BATTLE OF HAWIOK BRIG. 

A very bloody, though not fatal, gipsy battle took 
place at the bridge of Hawick, in Teviotdale, in the 
spring of the year 1772 or 1773. The following particu- 
lars, given in Simson’s History, were derived from a 
former tenant of Falnash, Mr. Robert Laidlaw, a gentle- 
man of respectability, who was an eye-witness. It was 
understood that the battle originated in some encroach- 
ments of one tribe upon the district assigned to another ; 
and it had been agreed by the contending parties to fight 
out their dispute the first time they should meet :— 


On the one side, in this battle, was the famous Alex- 
ander Kennedy, a handsome and intelligent man, and 
head of his tribe. Next to him in consideration was little 
Wull Ruthven, Kennedy’s father-in-law. This man was 
known, all over the country, by the extraordinary title 
of the Earl of Hell; and although he was above five feet 
ten inches in hei + he got the ee of Little 
Wull to distinguish him from Muckle Wull Ruthven, 
who was a man of uncommon stature and personal 
strength. The earl’s son was also in the fray. These 
were the chief men in Kennedy’s band. Jean Ruthven, 
Kennedy’s wife, was also present, with a ¢ number of 
inferior members of the clan, males as well as females, of 
all ages, down to mere children. The opposite band 
consisted of old Rob Tait, the chieftain of his horde, 
Jacob Tait, young Rob Tait, and three of old Rob Tait’s 
sons-in-law. These individuals, with Jean Gordon, old 
Tait’s wife, and a numerous train of youths of both sexes 
and various ages, composed the adherents ot old Robert 
Tait. These adverse tribes were all closely connected 
with one another by the ties of blood. The Kennedies 
and Ruthvens were from the ancient burgh of Loch- 
maben. The whole of the gipsies in the field, females as 
well as males, were armed with bludgeons, excepting 
some of the Tits, who carried cutlasses, and pieces of 
iron hoops notched and serrated on either side like a saw, 
and fixed to the end of sticks. The boldest of the tribe 
were in front of their respective bands, with their 
children and the other members of their clan in the rear, 
forming @ long train behind them. In this order both 
parties boldly advanced, with their weapons uplifted 
above their heads, Both sides fought with extraordinary 
— and obstinacy. Sometimes the one band gave way, 
and sometimes the other; but both, again and again 
returned to the combat with fresh ardour. Not a wo 
was spoken during the struggle ; nothing was heard but 
the rattling of the cudgels and the strokes of 
the cutlasses. After a long and doubtful contest, 
Jean Ruthven, big with child at the time, at 
last received, among many other blows, a dreadful 
wound with a cutlass. She was cut to the bone, above 


and below the breast, particularly on one side. It was 
said the slashes were so large and so deep that one of her 
breasts was nearly severed from her bey and that 
the motions of her lungs, while she breathed, were 
observed through the aperture between her ribs, But, 
notwithstanding her dreadful condition, she would 
neither quit the field nor yield, but continued 
to assist her husband as long as she was able, 
Jean’s father, the Earl of Hell, was also shockingly 
wounded, the flesh being literally cut from the bone of 
one of his legs, and hanging down over his ankles, ‘‘like 
beefsteaks.” The earl left the field to get his wounds 
dressed ; but, observing his daughter, Kennedy’s wife, so 
dangerously wounded, he lost heart, and, with others of 
his party, fled, leaving Kennedy alone to defend himself 
— the whole of the clan of Tait. Having now all 
the Taits, young and old, male and female, to contend 
with, Kennedy, like an experienced warrior, took advan- 
tage of the place. Posting himself on the narrow bridge 
of Hawick (over the Teviot), he defended himself in the 
defile, with his bludgeon, against the whole of his in- 
furiated enemies. His handsome person, his undaunted 
bravery, his extraordinary dexterity in handling his 
weapon, and his desperate situation (for it was evident 
that the Taits thirsted for his blood, and were determined 
to despatch him on the spot) excited a general and lively 
interest in his favour among the inhabitants of the town 
who were present, gazing on the conflict with amazement 
and horror. In one dash to the front, and with one 

werful sweep of his cudgel, he disarmed two of the 

‘aits, and, cutting a third to the skull, felled him to the 
ground. He sometimes daringly advanced upon his 
assailants, and drove the whole band before him pell-mell. 
When he broke one cudgel on his enemies, by his powerful 
arm, the town’s people were ready to hand him another. 
Still, the vindictive Taits rallied, and renewed the charge 
with unabated vigour; and everyone expected that 
Kennedy would fall a sacrifice to their desperate fury. 
Jean Gordon stole, unobserved, from her band, and, 
taking a circuitous route, came behind Kennedy, and 
struck him on the head with her cudgel, but failed to 
stun him. A party of messengers and constables at last 
arrived to his relief, when the Taits were all apprehended 
and imprisoned ; but as none of the gipsies were actually 
slain in the fray, they were soon set at liberty. 


This gipsy fray at Hawick is known as ‘‘ The Battle o’ 
the Brig.” Every one engaged in it, save Alexander 
Kennedy, was severely wounded, and the ground on 
which they fought was wet with blood: Mr. Murray, of 
Hawick, in his “‘ Gipsies of the Border,” gives an account 
of another conflict which took place at Hawick, about 
the year 1730, between the Yetholm and Lochmaben 
tribes. The incident, he tells us, is gleaned from Wilson’s 
** History of Hawick,” where it may be read at length. 


FATAL SKIRMISH ON ESKDALE MOOR. 

Alexander Kennedy’s grandson, of the same name as 
himself, was sent to Botany Bay for fourteen years, about 
the year 1819, for the manslaughter of a gipsy named 
Irving, at Yarrowford, the cause of the quarrel having 
been the same feud which gave rise to the Hawick battle. 
The latter engagement was not decisive to either party. 
The hostile bands, a short time afterwards, came in 
contact in Ettrick Forest, at a place on the water of 
Teema, called Deepshope. They did not, however, en- 
gage then and there, though the women on both sides, 
at some distance from each other, with the stream 
between them, scolded, cursed, and banned, urging the 
males to fight. The men, more cautious, observed for the 
nonce a sullen and gloomy silence. After this they 
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separated, taking different roads; but in the course of a 
few days, meeting again on Eskdale Moor, a second 
desperate conflict ensued. In this the Taits were com- 
pletely routed, and the result was that they were driven 
from the district. The country people were horrified at 
the sight of the wounded tinklers, after these bloody 
engagements. Several of them, lame and exhausted, in 
consequence of the severity of their wounds, were carried 
up and down, by the assistance of the tribe, on the backs 
of asses, till they either recovered or died. Some of them 
were slain outright in the Eskdale Moor fight, and buried 
on the field, or at least were never heard of more. 
FIGHT AT LOWRIE’S DEN. 

There used to be, and perhaps still is, a small public- 
house on the roadside between Lauder and Dalkeith, 
called Lowrie’s Den. It stood in a very lonely situation, 
near the steep mountain pass of Soutra Hill, the terror of 
the South-Country carters in pre-railway times. It was 
seldom one could get past it without witnessing a 
drunken fight, if not getting implicated in it. In fact, 
the place was infamous. The neighbourhood was a 
harbourage for the gipsies, who could make their way 
thence across the hills, without let or hindrance, either to 
Galawater, Leithen and Eddlestone waters, the Black- 
adder, which runs down into the Merse, the Haddington- 
shire Tyne, the South Esk in Mid-Lothian, or right down 
Lauderdale into Teviotdale, and thence into England. 
Many a gipsy fight, as well as carters’ squabble, has taken 
place at Lowrie’s Den. Little more than a century ago it 
was the scene of a terrible conflict. Two gipsy chiefs, 
named respectively Robert Keith and Charles Anderson, 
who had somehow fallen out, and followed each other for 
some time, for the purpose of fighting out their quarrel, 
met at last at Lowrie’s Den. The two antagonists were 
brothers-in-law, Anderson being married to Keith’s sister. 
Anderson proved an over-match for Keith ; and William 
Keith, to save his brother, laid hold of Anderson. 
Whereupon Madge Grieg, Robert’s wife, handed her 
husband a knife, and called on him to despatch the 
villain, while unable to defend himself, owing to his 
hands being held. Robert repeatedly struck with the 
knife, but it rebounded from the unhappy man’s ribs 
without much effect. Impatient at the delay, Madge 
called out to the assassin, “‘Strike laigh! strike laigh !’ 
Following her directions, he stabbed him to the heart. 
The only remark made by any of the gang was this ex- 
clamation from one of them :—‘‘Gude faith, Rob, ye’ve 
dune for ’im noo!” William Keith was astonished when 
he found that Anderson had been stabbed in his arms, as 
his interference was only to save his brother from being 
overpowered by him. Robert Keith instantly fled, but 
was pursued by the country folks, armed with pitchforks 
and muskets. He was caught in a bracken-bush, in which 
he had concealed himself, and was executed at Jedburgh, 
on the 24th November, 1772. One of the persons who 
assisted at Keith’s capture was the father of Sir Walter 


Scott. Long afterwards William Keith was apprehended 
in a ruinous house in Peeblesshire, but not till he had made, 
theugh half-naked, a desperate resistance to the officers 
sent to capture him. He was tried, condemned, and 
banished to the plantations. 

THE: SIEGE OF PENNICUIK HOUSE. 

So formidable were the numbers of the gipsies, at one 
time, and so alarming their desperate and bloody battles, 
in the upper section of Tweeddale and parts adjoining, 
that the fencible men of the district had sometimes to turn 
out to disperse them. A clergyman was on one occa- 
sion under the necessity of dismissing the congregation 
in the middle of divine service, that they might 
quell one of these furious tumults in the immediate 
vicinity of the church. On another occasion, a band 
of gipsies broke into the house of Pennicuik, when 
the greater part of the family were at church. Sir 
John Clerk, the proprietor, barricaded bimself in his 
own room, where he sustained a sort of siege, firing from 
the windows upon the robbers, who fired upon him in re- 
turn. One of them, while straying through the house in 
quest of booty, happened to mount the stuirs of a very 
narrow turret, but his foot slipping, he caught hold of the 
rope of the alarm bell, the ringing of which startled the 
congregation assembled in the parish church. The people 
instantly came to the rescue of the laird, and succeeded, 
it is said, in apprehending some of the gipsies, who were 
executed in due course in the Grass Market of Edinburgh. 
A volume might be filled with tales of violence and outrage 
similar to the above, recorded in the Scotch law books. 


Craigte’s Crass, 





NTIL a comparatively recent date, the higher 
districts of Northumberland were entirely 
wiv23| destitute of made roads. All trafic between 
one part and arother was carried on by means of pack 
horses, generally shelties from Shetland or galloways 
from the wild uplands of Wigton and Kirkcudbright- 
shires. These shaggy little creatures, wonderfully strong 
for their size, furnished with rope halters instead of 
bridles, and having their backs fitted with straw-stuffed 
cloth pads, would be marched in single file, or driven, if 
ten or a dozen, from twenty to thirty miles a day, for 
several days consecutively, with loads of four, five, or 
even six bushels of oats, barley, or rye, poised across their 
backs, in sacks made for the express purpose, with a slit 
on each side to pour or empty the corn through. 

The principal route taken across that wild and dreary 
tract of country which lies between Corbridge on the 
Tyne and Woodburn on the Reed was by the old Roman 
road, the Watling Street, which “runs in its arrow-like 
course over hill and dale, swerving not to the right or the 
left, undaunted, untrammelled by any physical difficulty, 
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whether in the form of deep set valley, running water, 
boggy tract, or ridgy precipitous hill—in short, over- 
coming any hindrance which may present itself, rather 
than deviate from its straightforward course.” If the 
traveller rashly diverged from it, either to the right or to 
the left, he was almost sure to get entangled and lost in 
the trackless waste, or, at all events, to find himself in 
such a situation that, as Hutchinson the historian says, 
“he would prove himself a patient Christian if he 
forebore to execrate the want of guide posts, and the 
neglect of those whose duty it was to remedy the delay, 
fatigue, hazard, and anxiety of the stranger whose stars 
infatuated him to engage in the labyrinths and wilds of 
such a country.” 

But to our tale. We shall tell it as it was told to Mr. 
William Pattison, about fifty years ago, by the landlord 
of alittle roadside public-house, at Tone Pits, near Oarry 
Coates, in Throckrington parish, and as he afterwards 
communicated it to Richardson’s ‘‘Table Book.” The 
landlord spoke as follows :— 


It is as nigh fifty years as I can guess, that old Johnnie 
Craigie, of the Whitesidelaw, on the South Tyne, went to 
pm in Reedswater, to bring oats. He had twelve 


agp and carried with him his son, who was an idiot 


i 

The lad was counted harmless, and was besides 
very useful—being a capital hand among horses. Well, 
they went to Cowden, where they met with many others 
on the same errand. The oats were soon bought, and the 
money as quickly paid, and then the whisky drinkin 
commenced, which did not end as soon or so w 
Terrible hands for drinking whisky in those days! I’ve 
known my father stay a month, and heard of others stay- 
ing from seed-time to harvest. Well, old Craigie drank 
whisky until he was well-nigh full, and, what was worse 
than that, they gave it to his idiot lad, who was not 
drunk with it, but staring mad. His looks almost 
frightened the whole company to death, so that instead of 
detaining old Craigie (as was many a time the case with 
others), the —_— of the house very gl seconded his 
proposal to depart, when, much to the relief of the rest of 
the guests, he left on the afternoon of the following day. 
After proceeding a few miles on their journey the lad 
began to be very mischievous, turning the horses off upon 
the moor, and upsetting the sacks on their backs. For a 
time the old father kept — things to rights, but at 
last his patience was exhausted ; and, when the lad was 
in the act of throwing off a sack, the old man struck him 
a smart blow across his fingers with the stock of his whip. 
In a moment, maddened with pain and opposition, the 
wretch, implanted with the fury of a demon, sudden] 
seizing the hey wrenched it from his father, and wit 
one blow felled him to the ground. A girl attending some 
sheep which were pasturing around witnessed the whole 
affair. Of all the deeds ever transacted, perhaps this was 
one of the most appalling. The lad amped upon his 
father, and kicked him until he was tired; then withdrew 
to a distance and watched him attentively ; ran again and 
inflicted another shower of blows. There then lay on one 
side a heap of stones intended for the repair of the road; 
these he took up, and, selecting the sharpest, pelted the 
ao. such unerring aim and effect, that it might as 
lief have been a heap of road scrapings as that it could be 
said to bear any resemblance to humanity. This done, 
the lad mounted one of the ponies, scoured over the moor, 
and, reaching home, informed his mother of the deed. 
Meanwhile, assistance arrived, but too late. There lay in 
& bloody mass all that was mortal of poor Craigie—his 
brains and Rrey hairs besmeared and matted among the 
stones, whilst I myself, a little boy at the time, picked up 
five of his fingers, which had been knocked off by the 
stroke of the stones. The lad, on his arrival home, went 
to bed, and lay till he was secured and sent to a lunatic 


asylum in Newcastle, where he died. When the common 
was enclosed, the masons employed in erecting the fence, 
built a cross into the wall. ie’s Oross—which, bein 
destroyed by some accident or other, a rude death’s head 
was made to supply its place. 


Mine host concluded by observing :—‘‘ Often have I 
heard it said that at night the form of old Craigie might 
be seen stealing quietly about the fatal spot ; but I’m not 
one, sir, that believes in such stories.” 


The Suowilake and Lapland 
Bunttwrg. 





HE snowflake or snow bunting (Emberiza 
S| nivalis, Bewick—Plectrophanes nivalis, Yar- 
rell) is a purely winter visitant, and only 
== makes its appearance in the North of Eng- 
land when the winters are unusually rigorous. Mr. Han- 
cock remarks in his Catalogue—“‘ Occasionally abundant, 
it arrives on our coast, singly or in pairs, in September or 
October, and during the winter assemble in large flocks. 
In the breeding season, the snowflake has a very different 
appearance from that which it assumes with us. The 
change is produced in the same manner as in the moun- 
tain finch, namely, by the margins of the feathers wearing 
off. The change in appearance thus produced is very 
remarkable in this species; the head, neck, breast, and 
belly become quite white, while the back and scapulars 
are changed to pure black.” Large flocks of snowflakes 
used formerly to visit Newcastle Town Moor, but are 
now rarely seen. Whether the decrease in numbers is 
owing to drainage and other agricultural changes, or 
because it is getting less numerous from other causes, it 
is hard to say. 

The bird, which is a native of the Polar regions, is 
found over the whole of the northern parts of Europe and 
America, and was seen by Oaptain Scoresby, in immense 
numbers, in icy Spitzbergen, where it breeds during the 
brief northern summer. It is also occasionally found in 
winter in the warmer countries of Southern Europe and 
in Mid and Southern England and Ireland, but it is 
always most plentiful in Scotland and the Border 
Counties. As Morris remarks, the number of those 
wintry visitants diminish from Yorkshire southward. 
Mountainous regions are their natural resort, which they 
leave for lower and more sheltered ground when severe 
weather sets in. They return to their breeding haunts 
in the far north about April. 

The male, in shape and size not unlike the yellow 
bunting, is from six to seven inches in length. The short 
bill is yellow, darker at the tip in winter, but wholly 
yellow in summer. The iris of the eye is a chestnut 
brown. The head, on the back, is a pale yellowish 
brown, white in summer ; crown, bright chestnut brown, 
mixed with white, the tips of the feathers being reddish 
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brown in winter, though sometimes white. Neck, on the 
back, greyish brown, white in summer; in front, a 
gorget of bright chestnut brown, mixed with white ; nape 
of the neck, white in summer, tinged with greyish or 


brownish red in winter; chin white, with more or less 
yellow brown on the sides, white in summer. The back 
feathers are beautifully mottled black and brown. The 
wings, which extend to the width of thirteen inches, are 
black and white. The tail is black, the outside feathers 
white. The legs, toes, and claws are black, the hind claw 
being prolonged and nearly straight. The female is 
somewhat duller plumaged than the male, and rather 
smaller in size. 

Snowflakes run with rapidity on the ground when in 
search of food, perch on rocks and walls, seldom on trees, 
and roost on the ground. Their food consists chiefly of 
different kinds of grain, the seeds of grasses and plants, 
as also of small mollusca, caterpillars, and insects. The 
note is low and soft, and uttered on the wing. The male 
bird sings to his mate when the latter is on the nest, and 
rises a little way in the air with hovering wings and out- 
spread tail. ; 

Dr. Brehm, the German naturalist, thus refers to the 
arrival of the snow buntings in Northern Europe :—‘*The 
flocks of these beautiful creatures (in winter) are remark- 
ably numerous; they pour in dense masses over the 
country, and drop like snowflakes upon such spots as 
seem to offer them the food of which they are in search— 
indeed, so strong is the resemblance of these swarms to a 
snow-storm, when thus seen congregated in large num- 
bers, that the birds are popularly called ‘Snowflakes’ in 
St. Petersburg, where they are met with in much greater 
multitudes than in other parts of Europe. Many tales 
are told of these flocks settling down during their migra- 
tion, on the decks of ships, in order to enjoy a ehort 
repose; upon such occasions, however, they rise again 
into the air almost immediately, and continue their long 
and weary journey, even should they have to encounter 
the full violence of a contrary wind.” 


The Lapland bunting (Plectrophanes Lapponica) is a 
rare accidental visitor to this country. The first instance 
of its occurrence was early in the year 1826, the fact being 
announced by Selby to the Linnzan Society. This speci- 
men was discovered in Leadenhall Market, where it had 
been sent with some larks from Cambridgeshire. Since 
that date about a score of examples have been obtained in 
Great Britain. One was killed among a flock of snow 
buntings near Durham, in January, 1860, and is now in 
the Durham Museum. The adult male in breeding. 
plumage has the entire head, throat, and upper part 
black, except a nearly white streak, which, beginning 
behind the eye and passing at the back of the ear-coverts, 
forms a white patch on the sides of the neck. A rich 
chestnut collar reaches from behind the head to the upper 
back. The rest of the feathers of the upper parts, in- 
cluding the wing-coverts, innermost secondaries, and 
centre tail feathers, are brownish black, margined with 
white and buff. The quills and tail feathers are brown, 
with narrow pale margins, the two outer tail feathers 
with more or less smoky white at the tip. The black on 


the upper breast extends to the flanks, and the rest of the 
underparts is nearly white. The bill is yellow, black at 
the tip; the legs, feet, and claws are dark brown; and 
the irides are hazel. 


Babe Cottage, Grasmere, 





OWARDS the close of last century William 
Wordsworth settled down at Dove Cottage, 
Townend, Grasmere. At that time the seclu- 
sion of the lovely neighbourhood would seldom be 
intruded upon; but the English Lake District gradually 
became the haunt of thousands of tourists. Wordsworth 
himself was in some way responsible for the invasion, for 
he published a ‘‘ Guide to the Lakes.” 
The cottage at Townend has of late been surrounded by 
the out-buildings of an hotel, and no doubt the time was * 
not far distant when it would have been either consider- 
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ably altered or pulled down. Recognising this possibility 
some admirers of the poet have acquired possession of the 
premises. It is proposed to place in them editions of 
Wordsworth’s poems, to fill the little nook with all the 
mementoes of the poet that can be obtained, and to 
maintain the cottage by voluntary subscriptions as public 
trust property. 

No better description of Dove Cottage, as it was when 
Wordsworth entered into possession, can be desired than 
that of Dorothy Wordsworth, the poet’s sister, who in a 
letter dated September 10, 1800, refers to it in the follow 
ing terms :— 


We are daily more delighted with Grasmere and its 
neighbourhood. Our walks are perpetually varied, and 
we are more fond of the mountains as our acquaintance 
with them increases. We have a boat upon the lake, and 
a small orchard and smaller garden, which, as it is the 
work of our own hands, we regard with pride and 
partiality. Our cottage is quite large enough for us, 
though very small; and we have made it neat and com- 
fortable within doors; and it looks very nice on the 
outside : for though the roses and honeysuckles which we 
have planted against it are only of this year’s growth, yet 
it is covered all over with green leaves and scarlet flowers; 
for we have trained scarlet beans upon threads, which are 
not only exceedingly beautiful, but very useful, as their 
produce is immense. We have made a lodging-room of 
the parlour below stairs, which has a stone floor; therefore 
we have covered it all over with matting. We sitin a 
room above stairs, and we have one lodging-room with 
two single beds, a sort of lumber-room, and a small low 
unceiled room, which I have papered with newspapers, 
and in which we have put a small bed, 


The following poem was written by Wordsworth during 
his residence at Dove Cottage :— 


On Nature’s invitation do I come, : 

By Reason sanctioned. Can the choice mislead, 
That made the calmest, fairest spot on earth, 
With all its unappropriated good, 

My own, and not mine only, for with me 
Entrenched—say rather peacefully embowered— 
Under yon orchard, in yon humble cot, 

A younger orphan of a name extinct, 

The only daughter of my parents dwells? 

Aye, think on that, my heart, and cease to stir : 
Pause upon that, and let the breathing frame 
No longer breathe, but all be satisfied. 

Oh, if such silence be not thanks to God 

For what hath been bestowed, then where, where then, 
Shall gratitude find rest? Mune eyes did ne’er 
Fix on a lovely object, nor my mind 

Take pleasure in the midst of happy thought, 


Clustered like stars some few, but single most, 
And lurking dimly in their shy retreats, 

Or glancing at each other cheerful looks, 

Like separated stars with clouds between. 

It was to Dove Cottage that Wordsworth brought his 
bride in 1802, and here he spent many happy years, But 
the accommodation was very limited, and his increasing 
family soon necessitated a transfer to a larger house. In 
the spring of 1808 he went to live at Allan Bank, at the 
north end of Grasmere; but, finding this place unsuitable, 
he removed for a time to the parsonage at Grasmere. The 
loss of some of his dear ones and the circumstance that 
they lay in Grasmere churchyard rendered him anxious 
to leave a house that, to use his own words, “by recalling 
to our minds at every moment the losses we have sus- 
tained in the course of last year, would grievously retard 
our progress towards that tranquillity which it is our 
duty to aim at.” Finally, a suitable residence was found 
at Rydal Mount, on the rocky side of Nab Scar, and 
overlooking Rydal Water. Thither he and his family 
migrated in the spring of 1813, and there he spent the 
remainder of his days. 


SMen of Mark 'Twirt Tyne anv 
Tweed. 
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GHestgarth Forster, 


GEOLOGIST AND MINING ENGINEER. 


JESTGARTH Forster, author of ** A Section 

va} of the Strata from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 

Cross Fell,” was the eldest son of Westgarth 

and Lucy Forster, of Ivy House, Garrigill, 

Alston, and grandson of George Forster, of Jeffry’s 
Rake, Hunstanworth, who married a daughter of the 
ancient family of Westgarth, owners for many generations 
of the estate of Unthank, in Weardale. Westgarth 





But either she, whom now I have, who now 
Divides with me that loved abode, was there, 

Or not far off. Where’er my footsteps turned, 
Her voice was like a hidden bird that sang ; 

The thought of her was like a flash of light 

Or an unseen companionship, a breath 

Or fragrance independent of the wind. 

In all my goings, in the new and old 

Of all my meditations, and in this 

Favourite of all, in this the most of all. . . . 
Embrace me then, ye hills, and close me in. 

Now on the clear and open day I feel 

Your guardianship : I take it to my heart ; 

Tis like the solemn’shelter of the night. 

But I would call thee beautiful ; for mild, 

And soft, and gay, and beautiful thou art, 

Dear valley, having in thy face a smile, 

Though peaceful, full of giadness. Thou art pleased, 
Pleased with -— crags, and woody steeps, thy lake, 
Its one green island, and its winding shores, 








The multitude of little rocky hills, 
Thy church, and cottages of mountain stone 
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Forster, the elder, was a mining agent, who, in 1774, 
received the appointment of t ger of the 
Allendale and Coalcleugh mines, and who, at his death in 
February, 1797, was described in the Newcastle Chronicle 
as “‘one of the best judges of lead mines in the North of 
England.” Westgarth, the younger, was born in 1772, 
and it is believed that the family mansion of Jeffry’s 
Rake was his birthplace. There, and at Allenheads, his 
boyhood was spent. 

Upon the death of his father, Westgarth Forster under- 
took the agency of the Allendale mines, and held it for 
about ten years. When he resigned, he was preparing 
his great work on the Strata. The first edition of this 
elaborate treatise was issued in 1809. In the same year 
appeared the first geolugical map of England, by William 
Smith. These two productions—both the results of 
patient investigation conducted in two different portions 
of the same field of inquiry—laid the foundation of a 
sound knowledge of English geology. 

Though the profits accruing from the sale of the work 
were small, the author had good reason to be satisfied with 
the success it had achieved. It brought his name promi- 
nently before the mining community; and he was hence- 
forth recognised as an authority on geological and mining 
questions. Owners of mining property, directors of min- 
ing companies, and mining agents sought his assistance in 
their difficulties. A new career as a surveyor was thus 
opened out to him. He may be said to have fully entered 
upon his duties as a mine surveyor in 1810 ; he retired 
into private life in 1833, His professional course thus 
extended over twenty-three years, exclusive of the time 
during which he acted as agent for Sir Thomas Blackett 
and Colonel Beaumont. As compared with the average 
duration of professional careers, his was a short one ; but, 
if measured by the amount of work accomplished, it is 
justly entitled to be considered a long one. During those 
twenty-three years he surveyed, mapped, and reported 
upon, mining fields in Cumberland. Westmoreland, the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire, North and South Wales. He also visited Spain 
and North America, for the purpose of surveying mines 
in those countries, He had offers of employment in 
Ireland and Norway, but was unable to accept them. Some 
of his reports and many of his plans are still extant, The 
former are noticeable for their clearness, and for the cem 
prehensive grasp of the subjects with which they deal ; 
the latter are remarkable for their order and neatness., 

The second edition of the “Strata” appeared in 1821. 
Among the subscribers to this edition were Dr. Buck- 
land, author of the ‘* Bridgewater Treatise on Geology ”; 
Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society ; the 
Duke of Devonshire ; the Earls of Darlington and Strath- 
more ; Dr. Barrington, Bishop ef Durham; Professor Mill- 
ington, of the Royal Institution; Dr. Thompson, Regius 
Professor of Chemistry, Glasgow, and Col. Beaumont. 

In the same year in which the second edition of the 
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“Strata” appeared, Forster went down to Somersetshire, 
where he surveyed some mining property, and directed 
the efforts of a company who were interested in a new 
colliery. During the years 1825 and 1826, he surveyed, 
sketched, and reported upon mining properties in 
Cardiganshire, Merionethshire, Glamorgan, Monmoutb- 
shire, Pembrokeshire, Montgomeryshire, Denbighshire, 
Shropshire, and the Isle of Man. He sailed for North 
America in April, 1830, and returned in May, 1831, bring- 
ing with him a series of sketches which he had made 
during his stay on that continent. That he visited Spain 
during the interval between May, 1831, and April, 1833, 
is more than probable. 

In his retirement at Ivy House, Garrigill, Westgarth 
Forster found such occupation as failing health permitted 
in outdoor sketching and planning when the weather was 
favourable, and in colouring plates of unsold copies of the 
“Strata ” when outdoor work was impracticable, busying 
himself at the same time in the affairs of the village, and 
keeping up a correspondence with Professor Sedgwick, 
Hugh Lee Pattinson, and other friends of his prime. 
These congenial employments were, however, of but brief 
duration. During the summer of 1835 he was seized with 
a fatal illness, and on the 9th of November in that year 
he died. 

Though half a century has elapsed since the grave 
closed over Westgarth Forster’s remains, his name still 
continues a household word among the people of Alston 
Moor, Weardale, and the two Allendales. He lives in 
their minds as a clever though somewhat eccentric man, 
different in many respects from the ordinary run of man- 
kind. Local mining agents and locel geologists are 
familiar with his name; mining agents and geologists 
who have a reputation which is more than local still 
continue to quote him as an authority on mining and 
geological questions. His ‘‘Section of the Strata” is 
still the standard work on the geology of the two 
Northern Counties, and it was never more highly prized 
by miners than itis now. Though the book was written 
when the science of geology was in its initial stage; when 
even people of education recognised no distinction 
between one kind of rock and another; when such terms 
as “stratified” and “unstratified,” ‘“‘aqueous” and 
“igneous,” seldom appeared in print, and were scarcely 
ever heard; when the great works of Buckland, De la 
Beche, Philips, Lyall, Murchison, Sedgewick, and other 
geologists had not yet appeared, the classification of the 
strata which it contains is the one still in use. 

[The foregoing narrative is condensed from an apprecia- 
tive memoir of Mr. Forster (prefixed to a third edition of 
the ‘‘Strata”), by the Rev. William Nall, M.A.] 


Gilliam Garret, 
FREEMAN’S LEADER AND BIBLIOPHILE. 
Sacred to the Memory of William Garret, who for 
forty years devoted himself to the interests of the free- 
men, and was ever ready to defend their rights and 
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privileges. He filled the office of Chairman of the 
Stewards of the In Companies for a long 

iod, and was Stew of the Skinners’ and Glovers’ 

mpany. He also contributed to our local literature by 
editing a black-letter manuscript of the Battle of Flodden, 
and compiling an account of the p loods in 
Northumberland and Durham, ied December, 
1857, aged 63 years. Erected by the Skinners’ and 
Glovers’ Company, and private friends of Mr. Garret, in 
commemoration of his public services. This stone was 
erected in its place on the 31st March, 1860.—Monwmental 
Inscription in Jesmond Cemetery. 

A generation of Novocastrians that has scarcely yet 
passed away, was familiar with William Garret, whose 
portly form, fluent speech, and imperious bearing gave 
him a distinct individuality in the town forty to fifty 
years ago. Champion of the freemen of Newcastle 
against their civic rulers, and far-searching collector of 
every available chip that could exemplify or scrap that 


could illustrate the workmanship of Thomas Bewick, he 
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figured for many years as a minor light in local adminis- 
tration on the one hand, and as a bibliophile and relic- 
hunter of wide-spreading repute on the other. The 
highest official position to which he attained was that of 
Chairman of the Stewards of the Incorporated Com- 
panies; his commercial status was that o! a bookseller ; 
yet, in the thirties and forties of the present century, one 
could not be many days in Newcastle without hearing of 
William Garret. 

Born in 1793, the son of John Garret, a hairdresser, 
who carried on his business first in the Groat Market and 
afterwards in the Bigg Market, William Garret received 
& good education, for his father was a man of advanced 


ideas, a promoter of the Royal Jubilee School, and a 
supporter, to the extent of his means, of other institutions 
designed to encourage mental and social improvement. 
Developing studious habits and exhibiting bookish ten- 
dencies, he was bound apprentice, in or about the year 
1807, to his father’s neighbour, the famous bookseller, 
Emerson Charnley. Soon after his term of servitude 
expired, on the 3rd November, 1814, he was admitted to 
the freedom of the Stationers’ Company, and thencefor- 
ward became qualified to exercise his calling in any way 
most conducive to his wishes. He chose to remain at the 
famous shop wherein he had acquired his business know- 
ledge, and for thirty years he continued with Mr. 
Charnley, rising from the position of ’prentice lad to that 
of assistant, and from the post of assistant to that of 
manager. 

During the early days of his engagement with Mr. 
Charnley, Mr. Garret indulged in mild literary recrea- 
tions on his own account, encouraged thereto, without 
doubt, by his friend and pastor, the Rev. William Turner. 
The formation of the Newcastle Typographical Society, 
in 1817, provided him with the temptation to see himself 
in print, and he contributed between that year and 1822, 
the following tracts to the society’s series :— 


An Elegy to the Memory of Her Royal Highness the 


Princess Charlotte of Wales, 1817. : 

An Account of the Great Floods in the Rivers Tyne, 
Tees, Wear, Eden, &c., in 1771 and 1815, With the 
Names of the Principal Sufferers in Northumberland, the 
Amount of their Estimates, and of the Damage done in 
each Township; Also an Account of the Subscriptions 
made for their Relief, in 1771. ‘To which is added an 
Account of the Irruption of Solway Moss. Newcastle : 
Printed for Emerson Charnley, 1818. Four Bewick Cuts. 
[Dedicated to John Adamson. 

The Battle of Flodden Field. Reprint, in black-letter, 
of a rare tract originally issued by Richard Fawkes, 
printer, about 1514. Newcastle: Printed for Emerson 
Charnley, 1822. With one Bewick Cut. [Dedication of 
three pages to John Trotter Brockett. } 

Nothing more appears to his credit in local literature 
till the election of 1830, when he issued a well-known 
broadside entitled ‘‘The Gathering of the Whigs in Sir 
Matthew White Ridley’s Committee Room,” commenc- 
ing— 

Little wot ye wha’s comin, 

Dan o’ Blagdon Ha’s comin, 

Harry’s comin, Scaife’s comin, 

Henderson and a’s comin, 
and running on through nine other verses of the same 
character. By this time more absorbing, and perhaps 
more useful, work than the compilation of local tracts had 
been found for Mr. Garret to do. At an early period of 
his freedom he had been elected steward of his company, 
and now he was engaged in continuing the work which 
Joseph Olark had begun, of denouncing municipal ex- 
travagance, and demanding a restoration to the freemen 
of their alleged rights and privileges. Those who consult 
“*The Corporation Mirror,” ‘‘The Northern John Bull,” 
and other ephemeral pariodicals of the time will read re- 
ports of the noisy guild meetings that preceded the Great 
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Reform Bill, and be able to gauge the height and depth of 
the agitation that ensued in favour of a similar measure 
for securing Municipal Reform. At all those meetings 
Mr. Garret was one of the guiding spirits; through all 
that agitation he was a chief spokesman ; sometimes lead- 
ing the attack, sometimes conducting the defence. At the 
Municipal Inquiry held in Newcastle during the early part 
of November, 1833, he took the lead in cross-examining 
the representatives of the Corporation, and in addressing 
critical remarks to the Commissioners. Mr. John Clay- 
ton, the Town Clerk, principal witness for the civic 
authorities, received a regular fusillade of questions 
from the freemen’s chief inquisitor, and the genial way 
in which he turned the tables on his interlocutor formed 
a subject of admiration and amusement for long after. 
The passing of the Municipal Reform Act in 1835 
settled most of the disputes between the Corporation and 
the freemen. Several of the latter found their way into 
the Reformed Town Council: but Mr. Garret, although 
nominated by both wards of the parish of St. Andrew, 


did not enter the charmed circle. He remained outside, . 


and, as chairman of the Stewards of the Incorporated 
Companies, led the freemen through many a wordy fray 
and convivial encounter, for which, later on, they re- 
warded him with the customary “handsome piece of 
plate.” 

In 1844 (the year before Mr. Charnley died), Mr. 
Garret left the famous book mart in the Bigg Market, 
after thirty years’ service, and started in business on his 
own account in Mosley Street. He began with a goodly 
number of local books, and before long he had one of the 
largest stocks in town. Bewick’s blocks and illustrations 
were the principal objects of his search. His first cata- 
logue contained six copies of the ‘** Birds,” six of the 
**Quadrupeds,” four of the ‘‘ Select Fables,” and three of 
** sop,” with several separate cuts, prints, and draw- 
ings. In little more than a twelvemonth he sent out a 
catalogue in which were no fewer than 108 entries under 
the name of Bewick, and an announcement that, besides 
these, he had in stock ‘‘ upwards of one thousand speci- 
mens” of the “‘minor and early” work of that great 
engraver. Local curios and relics also added interest to 
his collections. Among other objects that he offered for 
sale were :— 


Saint Nicholas’ Church: A beautiful Model in Wood, 
upwards of eight feet high, ‘‘ accurate by Measurement in 
all its Parts.” 

Lord Derwentwater’s Wine Glass: A curious old 
‘Party Glass,” engraved ‘“‘F. R.,” surmounted by a 
coronet on one side, and ‘Success to Prince Charles” on 
the other. 

Lord Derwentwater’s Girdle Purse: An old Leather 
Double Purse, the Tassels fringed with Silver Lace. 

Wine Pant: A Tin Model, 19 inches high, of the Pant 
that ran Wine on the Sandhill, Newcastle, at the corona- 
tion of George IV. 

A Fine solid Plaster Bust of William Martin, the 
Natural Philosopher, 

Sixty Saxon Stycas found at Hexham. 

Seven Pairs of very old Leather Shoes made in New- 
castle, in fine condition, and very curious, 


Fruit Piece by George Gray, “‘ admitted to contain 
some of the ripest fruit he ever painted.” 


Devotion to Bewick brought Mr. Garret into com. 
munication with that enthusiastic collector the Rey, 
Thos. Hugo. In the preface to the first volume of his 
“Descriptive Catalogue of the Works of Thomas and 
John Bewick,” Mr. Hugo attributes to two men in New- 
castle—William Garret and John Bell—his chief success 
in gathering together the vast and unique collection 
which bore his name. The book itself is full of notes 
from Mr. Garret’s pen, giving little histories of the 
objects enumerated, bits of gossip about the workmanship 
of them, or stories concerning their previous owners, 
Besides these jottings, Mr. Garret dves not appear to 
have added anything to his early efforts in literature, 
He issued the “‘ Fisher’s Garlands” in 1844 and 1845, and 
afterwards made up a few sets of those charming songs 
with a title page dated 1842, He gathered together 
handbills, broadsides, and tracts relating to special sub- 
jects, and bound them in unique volumes, like those of 
John and Thomas Bell, with title pages and occasional 
notes—volumes prized by local collectors, and now rarely 
obtainable. Beyond this class of bookmaking he did not 
venture. 

Four or tive years after Mr. Garret started in business 
for himself, some local dispute with the Stationers’ Com- 
pany led to his withdrawal frem the fellowship. The 
Skinners’ and Glovers’ Company, taking into considera- 
tion his extensive knowledge of Corporate affairs, ad- 
mitted him an honorary member, and on the resignation of 
Mr. George Halliday, they appointed him the Glovers, 
Steward. Towards the close of his life, finding book- 
selling less remunerative, and his natural powers failing 
him, he accepted the position of deputy-registrar of 
births and deaths for the district of St. Nicholas and St. 
John. Occupying that office, he died on the 28th 
December, 1857, and was buried in Jesmond Cemetery. 


The Gibsons of Hexham and Stonecroft, 
FRIARS, PRIESTS, AND BISHOPS. 

That part of the Tyne valley above which the venerable 
Abbey Church of Hexham rears its time-worn tower, has 
been, for three hundred years, the birthplace and the 
home of a family bearing the ancient patronymic of 
Gibson. Their pedigree commences with Richard Gib- 
son, who obtained a grant from the Crown of lands at 
Hexham, and settled there in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. Public interest in them begins a 
hundred years later, when-Richard, son of George Gibson, 
of Hexham, adding to his patrimonial inheritance other 
property in the town, and acquiring lands at Corbridge, 
laid the foundation of a goodly estate. To him were 
born three sons, two of whom, George and William, 
choosing the religious life, joined the order of St, 
Dominic, while the other son, Thomas, remained at 
home, married, and perpetuated the race. 
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George Gibson, the eldest of these three brothers, was 
professed at the Dominican Convent of Bornhem, near 
Malines, in 1673, where he taught philosophy and theo- 
logy, and for a year occupied the responsible position of 
sub-prior. From Bornhem he went to Rome, where he 
rose to the more exalted office of prior in that great house 
of his order which bore the united names of St. John and 
St. Paul. In the summer of 1686, he was sent to 
England as chaplain to the Claverings of Callaly, with 
whom he remained till 1693, when his brother Thomas, 
having acquired the estate of Stonecroft, near Hexham, 
put him in charge of a mission there. At Stonecroft he 
died on the 17th of December, 1696, and was buried in 
Newbrough churchyard. 

William Gibson, born in 1668, professed at Bornhem in 
1687, and ordained priest at Rome in 1692, taught 
philosophy at Aglia, in Piedmont, till upon the death of 
his brother George he took up the work of the Stonecroft 
mission. At Stonecroft he remained till 1712, when he 
was obliged to leave the country. He had solemnized a 
marriage, and for that heinous offence an information 
was laid against him, and warrants were issued for his 
apprehension. Flying to Bornhem, he was welcomed by 
the brethren, who made him Professor of Theology, 
Master of Novices, and Spiritual Director of secular 
students, and in May, 1714, elected him to be their Prior. 
Three years later he became confessor to the Dominican 
house at Brussels. In 1719, having received his degree of 
S.T.M., he returned to England, and was appointed 
chaplain to one of the foreign embassies in London, where 
he died on the 7th June, 1724, aged 56. 

Thomas Gibson, brother of the two Dominicans, 
married Bridget, daughter of Jasper Charlton, of Hawk- 
hope. Through this alliance he acquired a moiety of 
Hawkhope; later on ke purchased from his wife’s sister 
the other half, and thus became possessed of the whole 
. estate. He bought, also, Stagshaw Close House from Sir 
William Blackett; Stonecroft and Nunbush from 
William, Lord Widdrington ; and Housesteads from the 
Armstrong family. Two of his sons were men of mark, 
as well as marked men. George, the heir, was out with 
the Ear! of Derwentwater and General Forster in 1715, 
was captured at Preston, tried and condemned for 
treason, and would have suffered, like many others, but 
for an outbreak of fever in Newgate, which carried him 
off before the date fixed for his execution. Another son, 
Thomas Gibson, born September 29, 1688, was ordained 
priest at Douay, and shortly after the death of his 
brother in Newgate received an appointment to the 
Catholic mission in Newcastle. By the attainder of the 
Earl of Derwentwater the mission had been deprived of 
its chapel—a part of the old residence of the Radcliffe 
family, sitnate in a court or yard, known long after as 
Bell’s Court, Newgate Street; but Mr. Gibson found a 
home and raised his altar on the opposite side of the 
way, in the Nun’s Gate. There he officiated in peace 


(being also Archdeacon of Yorkshire) till the second 
Rebellion—that of 1745—broke .out. Newcastle and 
Gateshead were intensely loyal to the Hanoverian 
dynasty, and when the Duke of Cumberland came over 
the Tyne, marching to the victory of Culloden, the 
populace evinced their gratitude by burning the Catholic 
chapel at Gateshead, and wrecking Mr. Gibson’s in New- 
castle. For some time the ousted priest went in fear of 
his life ; but, resorting to various disguises, even adopting 
women’s attire, he was able to visit his flock till the 
storm blew over. Meanwhile, the old Radcliffe mansion 
in Newgate Street had fallen into Catholic hands again. 
It was occupied by Mary, widow of Albert Silvertop 
(daughter of Joseph Dunn, of Blaydon); and one of her 
daughters being married to a nephew of Mr. Gibson’s, 
she invited the persecuted ecclesiastic to return, like a 
wandering shepherd, to the old fold, and he accepted the 
invitation. For nearly twenty years after the return of 
the mission to its former domicile Mr. Gibson remained 
in charge, and, dying on the 20th January, 1765, aged 76, 
was buried in All Saints’ Churchyard. 

A third son of Thomas Gibson, and, therefore, brother 
of the ‘‘ rebel” and of the Newcastle priest, bore the name 
of Jasper. He married, September 26, 1719, Margaret, 
daughter of Nicholas Leadbitter, of Nether Warden, by 
whom he had two-and-twenty children. Four of his sons 
entered the Catholic priesthood, and two of them rose to 
be bishops. George and Richard were the two sons who 
remained priests; Matthew and William were the 
brothers who donned the mitre. 

George Gibson, the eldest of the four, born in March 
1726, was educated at Douay, and for some years remained 
in the college there as general prefect. Upon his return 
to England he was appointed to the misson at Hexham, 
where he established a manufactory for spinning wool to 
provide employment for the children of the poor. He 
died at that place, on the 3rd December, 1778, aged 52. 

Richard Gibson, the youngest of the four, born in 1739, 
was ordained at Douay. After leaving the college, he 
assisted in a school at Standon, in Hertfordshire, and was 
successively appointed to Hare Street and Old Hall, in 
the same county. About the year 1784, he removed to 
Mawley Hall, the seat of Sir Walter Blount, in Shrop- 
shire, where he spent the remainder of his life, ** much 
respected and beloved by the family and his congrega- 
tion, notwithstanding his constitutional roughness and 
apparent harshness.” He died there on the 13th Septem- 
ber, 1801, aged 62. 

Matthew Gibson, fourth son of Jasper, was born in 
1734, and, like his brothers, was sent to Douay to be 
educated for the priesthood. After his ordination he 
occupied for four years the chair of Philosophy, and 
afterwards, for six years, the professorship of Divinity. 
Returning to England in 1768, he entered into the general 
work of the mission, and two years later was chosen 
Archdeacon of Kent and Surrey. In 1776, under Bishop 
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Walton, Vicar-Apostolic of the Northern District, he be- 
came Vicar-General, and the following year received the 
higher appointment of Special Vicar. When, through the 
death of Bishop Walton, a vacancy occurred in the 
supreme office of Vicar-Apostolic, the Pope, approving 
his zeal for the faith, his success in propaganda, and his 
undoubted abilities in administration, appointed Mr. 
Gibson to be Bishop Walton’s successor. He was con- 
secrated in London, September 3, 1780, by the title of 
Bishop of Comana in Cappadocia, and a few days after- 
wards entered upon the onerou3 duties of his office. How 
onerous these were may be inferred when it is explained 
that the Northern District, mapped out in the reign of 
James TI., and unaltered till 1840, comprised the counties 
of Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, York, Lancaster and Chester, and therefore ex- 
tended, at a time when railroads had not been invented, 
from the Tweed in the North, to the Humber and the 
Mersey in the South. ; 

Up to the date of Matthew Gibson’s appointment the 
Catholics of Northumberland and Durham saw their 
bishops at long intervals only, and their vicars-general 
as seldom. The Rev. W. Maire, of Lartington, who 
acted from 1767 to 1769 as coadjutor to Bishop Petre, and 
was buried at Romaldkirk ‘in the latter year, formed the 
only exception to this rule. Bishop Gibson, being a 
Tynesider, not only paid frequent visits to his native 
county while discharging subordinate functions, but four 
years after his consecration he came to the North to 
reside. There was a Catholic mission at Stella, founded 
a hundred years before by the Tempests, and worked 
from their ancestral home, Stella Hall. Under the pro- 
tection of the Widdrington family, successors of the 
Tempests, the mission had been continued, the officiating 
priest sharing the hall with the agent of the estates, and 
celebrating mass in a chapel attached to it. Thither, in 
the spring of 1784, Bishop Matthew Gibson took up his 
residence with the priest of the mission, the Rev. Thomas 
Eyre, and from thence he governed his extensive charge. 
Upon Tyneside his life was quiet and unobtrusive. In 
no public capacity outside of his spiritual functions did 
he appear; nor did he contribute much to ecclesiastical 
literature. Nothing is known to have issued from his pen 
but a revised edition of ‘‘The London, or Little Cate- 
chism,” and a Pastoral Letter on a proposed oath to be 
taken by “Protesting Catholic Dissenters.” He died 
at Stella Hall, on the 19th May, 1790, aged 57, and was 
buried among his relatives at Newbrough. 

William Gibson, fifth son of Jasper, born in February, 
1738, was educated and ordained at Douay, where he took 
the college oath, November 3, 1755. Returning to Eng- 
land, he took up his residence at Minsteracres, as 
domestic chaplain to the Silvertops. He was appointed 
President of Douay in 1781, and remained there till 
the death of his brother, whom he succeeded as Vicar- 
Apostolic of the Northern District, with the title of 


Bishop of Acanthos, in 1790. This Bishop was the 
founder of the great Catholic College of Ushaw. He had 
resigned the presidency of Douay to assume the mitre, 
and when, three years later, that famous French training 
house of English priests, and its companion establish- 
ment at St. Omer, had been broken up by the French 
Revolution, he devoted himself to the task of gathering 
together the scattered students, and carrying on in Eng- 
land the educational work which the Republic had sup- 
pressed. Some of the refugees were provided for at Old 
Hall Green, Herts; others were placed for a time in a 
lay school at Tudhoe. In 1794, Bishop Gibson obtained 


* a lease of Crook Hall, ancient seat of the Bakers, in the 


parish of Lanchester, and opened it as the first Catholic 
college established in England after the Reformation, 
Thither students flocked in annually increasing numbers, 
until Crook Hall became inadequate to their accommoda- 
tion. Then the Bishop took in hand a project of greater 
magnitude—the founding of an institution which, in size 
and teaching power, might campare with the college at 
Douay. He applied to Sir Edward Smythe to sell him 
a farm of 300 acres, situated near the village of Ushaw, 
four miles west of Durham ; the price being arranged, the 
land was purchased, and a scheme drawn up for a large 
collegiate edifice. Early in the year 1805 the first stone 
was laid of a quadrangular building, enclosing a large 
open court, surrounded by corridors. Three wings of the 
college were so far completed in the summer of 1808, that, 
on the 19th July, the President sent the first body of 
students to take possession of their New Alma Mater. 

Residing generally at York, but occasionally at Dur- 
ham with the resident priest, the Bishop managed to 
conduct the business of his huge district without flinch- 
ing, and without neglecting any part of it. ‘‘ For many 
months,” he wrote, ‘‘I administered the sacrament of 
confirmation three or four times a week, and as often 
preached sermons before Catholics and Protestants. My 
journeys were very long and fatiguing. In Lancashire I 
confirmed about 8,000, and almost all of those confirmed 
received the holy communion.” It was not until the 
seventeenth year of his episcopate that he obtained the 
services of a coadjutor. After that time, his health gave 
way under the weight of years and the burden of his 
office. He died at Durham on the 2nd of June, 182], 
aged 83, and was buried in the college cemetery at 
Ushaw. His literary work comprises a translation of a 
French bock, “The Truth of the Catholic Religion, 
proved from the Holy Scriptures,” published at New- 
castle by Edward Walker, in 1799; a ‘“‘Charge,” delivered 
on the passing of the Act of 1791, which freed Catholics 
from various declarations and disabilities; the joint 
authorship of an encyclical letter in 1791, and of a 
Pastoral Letter in 1793, and a ‘“‘ Conversation between 
the Right Hon. Edmund Burke and Dr, W. Gibson,” 
undated. 
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The First Mapor of SunVer- 
land, 





NDREW WHITE, of Frederick Lodge, Sun- 
; derland, and Tunstall Lodge, county Durham, 
ANG) first and three times Mayor of Sunderland, 
Member of Parliament, Borough and County Justice, 
and a Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of Durham, 
was born in Sunderland in the year 1788 He was 
a son of John White, of Thorny Close, Durham, the 
most extensive shipowner in Sunderland at that time, 
a colliery owner, and the proprietor of the Bishopwear- 
mouth Iron Works—a gentleman of large means and 
philanthropic spirit, who built at his own cost the 
Wesleyan Schools in Hendon Road. 
After receiving a sound education (he was a pupil of 
Rev. John Hayton), Andrew White early entered upon a 


business and public career. Together with his brother 
Richard, he was taken into partnership by his father, 
and the firm became John White and Sons. Endowed 
with more than average ability, and the happy possessor 
of a genial and polished manner, he was not long in 
making his influence felt in the good town of Sunderland. 
When in 1835 an agitation arose for taking advantage of 
the Municipal Reform Act, he was the chosen champion 
of the Municipal party. Although Bishop Morton had 
in 1634 vested the government of the town in a ‘Mayor, 
twelve Aldermen, and Commonalty ”—all duly elected 
and acknowledged by the State—the charter had fallen 
into disuse, and a strong faction now objected to the 
formation of a council without a special Act of 
Parliament. Mr. White, however, presided at a 
meeting on the 16th December, 1835, and, strength- 


ened by the opinion of the then Attorney-General, 
the meeting unanimously resolved to take advan- 
tage of the Act. An opposition meeting was held on the 
17th, when Mr. R. Pemberton, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. 
Featherstonehaugh, together with some of their friends, 
strongly opposed the resolution adopted at the previous 
meeting. Their objections were, however, overruled, and 
on December 26, 1835, the first election of councillors for 
the newly-constituted borough of Sunderland took place. 

The subject of our sketch was returned at the head of 
the poll for two wards—the Bishopwearmouth and the 
West Wards—his brother Richard being returned for the 
Ward of St. Michael, also at the head of the poll. 

The first meeting of the Council was held on December 
31, and ata subsequent meeting on New Year’s Day, 1836, 
Mr. Andrew White was chosen first Mayor, and Mr. 
Ritson Town Clerk. On this occasion the ladies of 
Sunderland presented the Mayor with an elaborate silken 
banner on which was emblazoned in letters of gold the 
statement that he was ‘‘ the pride of his native borough.” 
This banner, at a later date, Mr. White presented to the 
Corporation, and it now occupies a conspicuous position in 
the New Municipal Buildings. 

The chief magistracy, however, was not to be an 
enviable position, for on the first occasion that Mr 
White took his seat at the head of the Bench he 
was hustled, and a demonstration was made, more 
against the office than the occupier of it. The county 
magistrates declined to recognise the Mayor’s authority, 
and the battle waged long and furiously; but Mr, 
White held his court at a different hour to the 
opposition until he was left in undisputed possession of 
the field. He was re-elected Mayor on the 9th Nov., 
1836, but retired in July, 1837, to fill the more important 
position of Member of Parliament for the borough. The 
new member sat in the Whig interest, his colleague 
being Mr. Thompson, a Conservative. As showing the 
contrast between past and present elections, it may be 
mentioned that Mr. White’s election expenses on that 
occasion amounted to £16,000! 

From this time new honours came thick and fast. Mr. 
White was made a deputy-lieutenant of his county, was 
present at the coronation and marriage of his Sovereign, 
and presented her with a congratulatory address from 
the borough of Sunderland on the occasion of the birth of 
the Princess Royal. For many years he held a prominent 
position in the county, taking a leading part in all 
philanthropic movements. It was an annual custom of his 
at Christmas time to entertain to dinner in his town 
house, Frederick Lodge, the whole of the chimney sweeps 
of Sunderland—a portion of the community at that time 
in anything but affluent circumstances. 

Severe losses in winning coal came upon him in the 
closing years of his life, and he retired from all public 
work. Mr. White, who died in 1856, had no offspring, 
and the only male representative of his family in the 
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North of England is Mr. John White, of Claremont 
Terrace, Newcastle, who is the only son of Andrew’s 
brother and partner, Mr. Richard White (Mayor of 
Sunderland in 1840).. Some younger brothers went to 
reside in the South of England early in life, and many of 
their progeny now occupy exalted positions in the Church 
and Army. 

Our portrait is taken from an engraving of Bewick’s 
painting of Mr. White whilst Member for Sunderland, 
now in the possession of his great-nephew, Mr. J. Holmes 
White, of Newcastle. 


Wooler, Bovvington, anv 
MiUlfield, 


—aIEW parts of the North of England so well 

® repay a visit as that fertile tract of 

Northumberland called Glendale, of which 

Wooler is the capital, and Doddington and 

Milfield are neighbonring villages. Wooler itself can- 

not be said to raise any enthusiasm; it is a dull, unin- 

teresting market town, with no feature of attraction in 

itself, The accompanying view of a bit of the town is taken 

from as good a point of view asany. It includes, besides 

the fountain in the middle of the street, a distant view of 

the church, and, what is now somewhat of a curiosity, 
a chemist’s shop marked by the sign of the serpent. 

The town was described thirty years ago as follows :— 

** Wooler is such a town as you would expect to see in the 

heart of a country, decidedly rustic, with roofs of thatch 


























here and there to temper aspiring notions, with shops 
that remind you of the days of George IIL, but yet with 
indications of homely prosperity. The parson preached 
in the thatched church till it was burnt down about 100 
years ago.” The thatched roofs mostly disappeared at 
the time of the second fire at Wooler in 1862, when a 
great part of the town, notably High Street, was de- 
stroyed, There is nothing intrinsically attractive in the 
parish church of St. Mary, a plain building at the north. 
east of the Market Place. It dates back to 1765 only, the 
former edifice, which, like most of the churches round 
Glendale, had a thatched roof, having been destroyed by 
the fire of 1722. It is supposed that the mother 
church was at Fenton, some five miles to the north, 
where its ruins still may be found. But, on the 
other hand, it is contended that Fenton was probably a 
separate and independent parish, and existed before that 
of Wooler. In 1883, however, the township of Fenton was 
incorporated with the parish of Doddington, through an 
exchange between the incumbents of Wooler and Dodding- 
ton, the townships of Humbleton and Earle being in 
return connected with the parish of Wooler. 

Behind Tower Hill Church (Presbyterian) is found 
about the only bit of antiquity in the town, this being the 
ruins of an old tower, which, like most of the minor 
towers in the district, has an uncertain history. In the 
time of the Muschamps it was described as ‘‘a certain 
waste fortress.” In thereign of Richard II. it was used 
as a hospital, and latterly was made a place of refuge and 
safety from the rough Borderers. 

The village of Doddington contained at one time, 
and up to as late as 1734, like most of the ancient 
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villages of Northuraberland, a large number of small pro- 
prietors, who held copyhold houses and lands, and had 
rights on the extensive common. As an example of the 
general prosperity of those days, it may be stated that, 
on one occasion, forty of these lairds, each mounted on 
his own horse, attended the funeral of a ‘leceased fellow- 
proprietor. 

“Tt is remarkable,” says Marks, speaking of Dodding- 
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ton, “for one of the largest and best springs in the 
country, which sends out a current sufficient to turn « 
mill.” Of the four large springs in the immediate 
neighbourhood, the Dod Well yields about 72 gallons 
per minute; Cuddy’s Well, 60 yards east of the Dod 
Well, about 20 gallons ; Blunty or Blinty Well, near the 
village, about 24 gallons; and a little less than this is 
given by the Blind Well. At one time Dod Well hada 


beautiful natural fountain at the base of a freestone rock ; 
but in 1846 the present fountain and cross were erected, 
chiefly through the exertions of the then incumbent, the 
Rev. William Proctor. 

Milfield is an ancient place, where British remains 
have been found. It was once the residence of the 
Saxon kings of Bernicia. After the death of Edwin, 
the royal palace of Yeavering was forsaken, and another 
made ‘‘at Melmin, but at this day Melfield.” On the 
south side of the beautiful plain to the east and south- 
east of the village, a large body of Scots, under Lord 
Home, were defeated by Sir William Bulmer, of Brance- 
peth Castle, commander of the forces of the Bishopric of 
Durham. Four hundred Scots were killed, and over two 
hundred made prisoners, among them Lord Home’s 
brother. This skirmish took place a month before 


Flodden, and it was regarded as of ill omen, the road 
through the plains being afterwards called ‘* the ill rode.” 





NLY a few short memorials are extant of a 
distraught occupant of an old house in Redes- 
dale, long since demolished, called the Rock- 

ing Tower. These particulars were communicated to Mr. 
Robert White by Robert Beighet, of Otterburn Waulk 
Mill, who died at an advanced age about sixty years ago. 
The Rocking Tower, which had been an old peel-house, 
stood upon the left bank of the Reed, about a mile north- 
east of Otterburn, on the opposite side of the stream from 
the Dow Craig, and near the present farm-steading of 
Hope Foot. This old peel-house was the residence, some 
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hundred and thirty years since, of a small farmer or 
cottager named Nimmo. He was a stupid, inactive, 
inoffensive man, endowed with such a small amount of 
energy that his wife Marjory, ‘a rallying, magisterial 
woman, got the heavy end of the barrow to carry,” as the 
neighbours said. Their son John, a lad of ten or twelve 
at the time of our story, had some of his mother’s stout 
heart in him; and, as there was little work for him at 
home, he was hired as a cowherd to a neighbouring 
farmer, living at Elishaw, a mile or two further up the 
river. John set off in bonnet and plaid, accompanied by 
his dog Moss, heartily bent on his new work, which was 
the first thing to make a man of him. 

After a little time, a report got to his mother’s ears 
that his master’s pantry was not very full, and that her 
son Jack was scantily fed. Without inquiring into the 
truth of the story, Marjory sent off her husband to set 
things to rights by bringing the starveling home, telling 
him twice over before she let him go what he had to do 
when he got to Elishaw. On reaching that place, the 
simple old man found his boy following his milky charge, 
as brisk as a bee, plaiting, for his amusement, a rush cap, 
and “‘lilting like a lintwhite ” the well-known old Border 
song, ‘‘ Wha daur meddle wi’ me?” which is recorded to 
have been the last sung by the accomplished poet and 
Orientalist, John Leyden, when roused on his deathbed 
at Batavia, in Java, by the news of the battle of Barossa, 
wherein Sir Thomas Graham, afterwards Lord Lynedoch, 
achieved one of the most glorious triumphs of the Penin- 
sular war. The lad was quite surprised at his father’s 
errand, and declared that he would not leave his master 
till his time was up, for he was well treated and got 
plenty to eat. The dog Moss, however, was too glad to 
see his old master to be willing to stay where he was; and 
so, after fawning upon him, as he had often] done, he 
trotted home along with him. The following is Mr. 
White’s account of the dialogue that ensued between 
Nimmo and his wife on his return to the Rocking 
Tower :— 

**Weel, where has tu John?” inquired Marjory, as her 
husband entered the house. 

**Oh ! he says he gets plenty o’ meat,” replied Nimmo, 
**an’ winna come hame, for a’ I can eyther dey or say.” 

** Then thou’s gettin thy labour for thy pains,” said the 
dame in a bantering mood; ‘“‘thou’s gane a’ the way to 
*Lisha an’ back, an’ no a hair the better.” 

** Nay, gudewife, no just sae bad as that, eyther,” inter- 
posed Nimmo, looking at Marjory and directing her eye 
to the dog. 

**Oh! thou’s brought hame Moss, has thou ?” she ob- 
served, darting a still more displeased glance at her 
husband; ‘‘an’ thou’s left the callant by his ainsel’? 
Should the stickin bull o’ the Stobbs come down amang 
the kye, an’ they gang a’ wrang, an’ he hae na dog to 
hound them wi’, he may rin, puir thing, till he burst his 
vera heart! Dye, thou’s o’ nae use, an’ naebody ’Il miss 
thou, if thou’ll just get a rape an’ hang thysel’ at yence. 
Mercy me! was ever woman like mysel’ i’ this world 
pestered wi’ sic a sackless, dozen’d creature as thou?” 

“Wey, gudewife, sae nae mair about it,” replied 
Nimmo, in an unmoved tone, for practice had perfected 


his forbearance. ‘I did the thing for the best; but I’ll 
tak’ back the dog to the callant again to please ye. Only, 


when I was at ’Lisha, kennin’ that Moss was our ain ag 


weel as Jack, I brought the poor tyke away, thinkin’ it 
better to save ane than lose twa /” 


Nimmo’s stupidity was shown in almost every act he 
performed. Thus, when killing a sheep, he would first 
cut the shanks from the unfortunate animal to prevent its 
getting away, and then bleed it leisurely to death. 

These memorials, trifling in themselves, may be of 
interest to those who know Redesdale as it now is, and 
care to cast a backward glance on what it formerly was. 


The Siege and Capture af 
Pewrastle, 1644, 





great Civil War was the siege and sack of 

Newcastle by the Scots in 1644. The town 
Sees! §=6was conspicuously loyal. The Scots Coven- 
anters, who had been the first to declare openly against 
the unfortunate Charles, were the objects of mingled 
hatred and contempt there. The bulk of the gentlemen 
of Northumberland and Durham shared heartily in these 
feelings. When Charles visited Newcastle in May, 1639, 
on his march northward against the Scots, he was 
magnificently entertained by the Mayor and magistrates. 
** All the town,” writes Rushworth, ‘‘ seemed but as one 
man against the Scots in case of an invasion.” The 
Mayor, Mr. Alexander Davidson, and the Town Clerk, 
Mr. Thomas Riddell (son of Sir Thomas Riddell, the Re- 
corder), were knighted by his Majesty. The town had 
previously been fortified at the charge of the inhabitants, 
according to the practice of former times. There were 
1,500 men able to bear arms in the town and suburbs, 
besides the trained bands, and it was expected that at 
least a thousand more would come from the outlying 
districts for their own safety. Further, there were a 
troop of 100 horse, consisting of Northumbrian gentlemen 
of good estates and fortunes, who, all gallantly mounted, 
went to warfare at their own charges, not putting the 
King to any expense for their maintenance. 

Never on earth, perhaps, since the days of Gideon and 
Judas Maccabeus, did so pious an army take the field as 
that of the Scots Covenanters when they invaded 
England, under Alexander Lesley, afterwards Ear! of 
Leven, in the month of August, 1640. At every captain’s 
tent-door colours were flying, with the Scots arms upon 
them, and this motto in golden letters, ‘‘ For Christ’s 
Crown and Covenant.” There were daily sermons from 
their ministers, and prayers morning and evening, under 
the canopy of heaven, to which the men were called by 
tuck of drum; and, besides this, reading the Scriptures 
aloud, praying and psalm-singing were to be heard in 
every tent. Both in numbers and discipline the Scots 
were likewise superior to the English. The battle of 
Newburn, in which the Covenanters defeated and routed 
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the Royalists, spread panic among the English soldiers. 
{n a council of war held at Newcastle, at twelve o'clock 
the night after the defeat, it was determined that the 
place was untenable, and Lord Conway accordingly forth- 
with abandoned it, and marched south into Yorkshire, 
leaving all the royal stores and magazines collected there 
asa prize to the victors. The occupation of the town, 
which the Scots entered the next day, gave them military 
possession of both the two North-Eastern Counties. The 
inhabitants were panic-struck, and offered no sort of 
opposition ; and the magistrates seem to have merely con- 
sidered how to make the best terms they could. At this 
time, writes Rushworth — 

Newcastle and the coal mines, that has wont to employ 
10,000 people all the year long, some working under 
ground, some above, and others upon the water in keels 
or lighters, now not a man to be seen, not a coal wrought, 
all absconding, being possessed with a fear that the Scots 
would give no quarter ; 400 ships using to be here at a 
time in the river, not a ship durst come in; an hundred 
and odd coming t» the mouth of the haven the day after 
the fight, and hearing the Scots had possessed Newcastle, 
returned all empty, and tradesmen in the town for some 
days kept their shops shut ; many families gone, leaving 
their goods to the mercy of the Scots, who possessed 
themselves of such corn, cheese, beer, &c., as they found, 
giving the owners thereof, or some in their stead, some 
money in hand and security for the rest, to be paid at 
fovr or six months’ end in money or corn; and if they 
refuse, said the Scots, such is the necessity of their 
army that they must take it without security rather 
than starve. 

Durham was in like manner deserted and occupied. 
The bishop forsook his flock and fled. For four days 
after the fighting not one shop in the city was open. Not 
one house in ten had either man, woman, or child in it. 
And not one bit of bread was to be had for money, for 
the King’s army had eaten and drunk all up in their 
march into Yorkshire. At Darlington much the same 
state of things existed. His Majesty’s troops swept the 
whole land north of the Tees of comestibles before they 
left it to its fate. They also ordered all the upper mill- 
stones to be broken or buried, everything of a movable 
nature to be removed, and the cattle and sheep to be 
driven off. It was to little purpose that the inhabitants 
petitioned the King for relief, and represented that they 
and their posterity were likely to be ‘“‘ruinated and 
undone.” The King could not help them, and the Scots 
might harry them to their heart’s content, without let or 
hindrance. And so it was that the Scots compelled 
Durham to pay them £350 a day, Northumberland £300 
a day, and Newcastle £200 a day, besides furnishing 
them with great quantities of hay and straw. Between 
the two contending parties, then, the people were 
woefully tested. 

Early in August, 1641, the Scots, having received from 
the English Parliament a large sum of money, or the 
promise of it, quitted Newcastle. A few days after their 
departure, the King passed through the town, journeying 
North to pacify the malcontents across the Border, 
whence (having neither pleased his friends nor con- 


ciliated his enemies) he returned by the same route in 
November. By this time civil war was seen to be 
inevitable, and both parties were anxious to secure pos- 
session of Newcastle. An order to this effect was issued 
by the House of Commons ; but the Royalist party were 
in the ascendant upon Tyneside, and the order was dis- 
obeyed. William Cavendish, Earl of Newcastle, being 
appointed governor of the town by the King, was warmly 
welcomed, and generously helped to put the district in an 
efficient state ot defence. So highly gratified were the 
burgesses with both King and Earl that they lent his 
Majesty £700, and gave the Earl their honorary freedom. 

In the month of January, 1644, another Scottish army, 
consisting of 18,000 foot and 3,000 horse, commanded by 
the same experienced general as before, crossed the 
Tweed to the assistance of Parliament in the midst of a 
severe storm. The King’s forces in Northumberland, 
under Sir Thomas Glenham, were very inferior in 
number, and their leaders laboured under the disadvan- 
tage of being of various ways of thinking. The York- 
shire gentlemen voted for devastating the country before 
the invaders, while the Northumbrians were naturally 
averse to seeing their estates laid waste, and proposed tuo 
return a conciliatory answer to the propositions of the 
Scots Commissioners. All agreed that it was impossible 
to meet the Scots in the field, and the result was that the 
King’s troops fell back, first over the Aln, and then over 
the Coquet, after some desultory skirmishes; and the 
Scots experienced no serious difficulty till they arrived 
under the walls of Newcastle, except such as bad roads 
and wretched weather occasioned. 

General Lesley came before the town on Saturday, the 
3rd of February, and summoned the place the same day. 
The Mayor and Corporation returned a resolute answer. 
In the evening the suburb of Sandgate, a poor place 
without the walls on the east side of the town, was set on 
fire to prevent the enemy from making his advances 
under cover. This was on Saturday night, and the suburb 
continued burning all Sunday and Monday. After 
three weeks’ waiting, seeing that the siege, or rather 
blockade, was likely to bea long and wearisome affair, 
Lesley determined to waste no moretime. So he broke up 
his camp and marched to Heddon-on-the- Wail, leaving 
behind him only six regiments of foot and some troops of 
horse to’ hold the garrison in check. On the 28th of 
February the Scots crossed the Tyne, without opposition, 
at the three several fords of Ovingham, Bywell, and 
Eltringham. The next day they passed the Derwent at 
Ebchester, their foot crossing the river, which was both 
deep and rapid, being greatly flooded, in single file, over 
a bridge of trees. Twodays afterwards they crossed the 
Wear, at the new bridge near Lumley, and on Monday, 
the 4th of March, they entered Sunderland. Marching 
and counter-marching up and down North Durham, with 
skirmishes at South Shields, Hylton, and other places 
filled up the time till the second week in August. Mean- 
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while, the battle of Marston Moor had completed the 
ruin of the King’s affairs in the North ; and the surrender 
of York to the Parliamentarians left Newcastle the last 
bulwark of the Royal cause in this part of the kingdom. 
The Earl of Crawford and other Royalists had thrown 
themselves into the town. But General Lesley, having 
been joined by the Earl of Callendar, with a reserve army 
of 10,000 Scots, determined to make himself master of the 
place, and accordingly sat down before it on the’ 13th of 
August, beleaguering it on all sides. 

The chief Scottish engineer, William Hunter, had 
formed a new kind of great guns, never before discovered, 
which were made purposely for this design, ‘‘ above three- 
quarters of a yard long, or some a yard, that would carry 
a twelve-pound bullet, to do good execution at a good 
distance, and yet so formed that a horse might carry one 
of them.” The Scots also brought with them one hun- 
dred and twenty other great guns, and a train of ammuni- 
tion, “very full and large.”. We learn from ‘‘A True 
Impartial Relation of the Taking of Newcastle,” pub- 
lished by authority in 1644, and reprinted in 1825 as 
one of the Newcastle Typographical Society’s Tracts, that 
no fair means were unessayed to invite the townspeople 
for their own safety to surrender themselves “‘ unto the 
Obedience of King and Parliament.” In a letter from “* the 
Committee of both Kingdomes” to ‘‘the Mayor, Alder- 
men, Burgesses, and Common Councell of the towne,” the 


latter were adjured not to trust to rotten reeds and 


broken staves, which would suddenly bring the town to 
ruin, but to acquit themselves like rational men. 
Numerous copies of a letter from ‘a well-wisher to the 
town” were cast over the walls, in order that they might 
come into the hands of the inhabitants, who were 
therein told that it was ‘“‘no more wisdome, nor 
Honour, but extreame madnesse, any longer to hold 
out, when the danger was “present and certain,” and 
when all hopes of relief had failed them. But ‘* when all 
there waves could nothing prevaile against the obstinacy 
of the Enemy, the Army having endured much hardship 
with patience, and the Mines and Batteries being in 
readinesse,” it was resolved without loss of time to send 
in a peremptory summons. A courteous correspondence 
followed, in which the parties designated each other as 
“loving friends,” and both professed the utmost anxiety 
to shun the effusion off Christian blood. The result was 
the appointment, ‘‘after many shiftings and delays,” of 
three gentlemen, besides a secretary, to arrange with 
the Earl of Leven the terms of a treaty. Sir John 
Marley (the Mayor), Sir Nicholas Cole and Sir George 
Baker, Colonel Charles Brandling, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Davidson, and Captain Cuthbert Carr, late Sheriff of 
Neweastle, were named as hostages on the part of the 
town for the safety of the Scots Commissioners who went 
in to treat; and the trio accordingly went out to the 
Sandgate. But, as the “true and impartial relater” 
says, “‘the time appointed for Treaty was very improfit- 





ably spent.” The Newcastle gentlemen ‘“‘would not 
suffer any propositions to be put in writ, but used high 
and intollerable expressions against the power of Parlia- 
ment, and their own power to stand out, and nothing ap- 
pertaining to the businesse of that meeting, And after 
three or foure houres’ debate, all they would resolve upon 
was to send out Propositions to the Lord General within 
two or three dayes, and in the meantime they declared 
that whatever should be the conditions of their agreement, 
they would onely give Hostages to render the Towne 
after twenty days, if reliefe came not.” Whereupon the 
Scottish Commissioners, finding themselves deluded and 
delayed by the governor, who was “void of all candor, 
and tyrannized so absolutely over the mindes and fortunes 
of the people that none durst expresse their inclinations 
to peace and happinesse,” were “forced to part and 
desert the Treaty, the Governor refusing to doe so much 
as seeke a continuation thereof while to-morrow.” He 
**evanished so farre in his owne conceit, that he thought 
the Army would have taken a summe of money, and have 
beene gone, and himselfe have been desired to be a 
Mediator betwixt the King and Parliament. But all 
hopes of accommodation failing, the Commissioners and 
the hostages were mutually returned; and thereupon 
orders were given to the whole Army, and at the severall 
Batteries, to be in a posture ready for action the next 
day, early in the morning, seeing all fair meanes were 
ineffectuall.” 

Further delay was desired by the besieged, but Lesley 
refused to give it. Then Sir John Marley, in his own 
name alone, sent this imprudent message to the Scottish 
camp, addressed to Lord Sinclair :— 

My Lord,—I have received divers Letters and Warrants 
subscribed by the name of Leven, but of late can hear of 
none that have seen such a man; besides, there is strong 
report he is dead; therefore, to remove all scruples, I 
desire our Drummer may deliver one letter to himself; thus 
wishing you could think on some other course to compose 
the differences of these sad distracted Kingdomes than by 
battering Newcastle, and annoying us who never wronged 
any of you; for if you seriously consider, you will find 
that these courses will aggravate and not moderate dis- 
tempers; but I will referre all to your owne consciences, 
and rest Your fri¥nd, JOHN MAaRLey. 
Sir John Marley’s foolish epistle bears date the 19th, 
and was probably written shortly after midnight on 
Friday, the 18th of October. Barely had the drummer 
who bore it returned to his place within the walls, when 
the final assault began. 

During the siege, Lord Leven, with the forces imme- 
diately under him, beleaguering the west and north-west 
parts of the town, was quartered at Elswick, then a 
village about a mile west of Newcastle. Lord Sinclair's 
regiment lay to the east, separated from the main body by 
Shieldfield Fort belonging to the town. The Earl of Cal- 
lendar, with his division, was stationed at Gateshead, on 
the bridge, and at the glass-houses, below which he had 
thrown a bridge of ‘‘keill boats” over the river, for the 
passing and repassing of his forces, to both sides, and 
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also for the use of the country people, who brought in 
daily provisions for the army. The bridge itself, being 
duly guarded by Lord Kenmoor’s regiment at both ends, 
and a strong sentry set at each of them, with two 
redoubts, had also there a “‘ watery guard” of ‘“ keill 
boats,” tied with cable ropes from bank to bank, to secure 
it from any sudden surprise. The besiegers were domi- 
ciled on the Town Moor, Leazes, and elsewhere in huts 
composed of turf, clay, straw, and wattles. On the other 
hand, a round tower in the Castle Garth, called the Half- 
Moon Battery (on the site of which the Assize Courts 
were long afterwards built) was used by Sir John Marley 
to secure the Close and the Quayside; and the Castle, 
which had been suffered to fall into a very ruinous state 
since the union of the crowns, he put into good repair. 
The walls are described by William Lithgow, an eye- 
witness of the siege on the Scottish side, as being a great 
deal stronger than those of York, and “not unlike the 
walls of Avignon, but especially Jerusalem.” As for the 
inhabitants, he says, “‘ the richest or better sort of them, 
as seven or eight common knights, aldermen, coal mer- 
chants, puddlers, and the like creatures,” were ‘* altogether 
malignants, most of them being Papists, and the greater 
part of all irreligious Atheists ; the vulgar condition being 
a mass of silly ignorants, living rather like to the Berdoans 
in Libya (wanting knowledge, conscience, and honesty) 
than like to well-disposed Christians, pliable to religion, 
civil order, or church discipline.” 

On the morning of the 19th of October Lord Leven 
ordered his batteries to be opened all round the town. 
The besieged made a gallant defence, and the Scots 
suffered considerable loss, yet still they pressed on. After 
some hours’ desperate fighting at breaches which they 
had made near the White Friar’s Tower, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sandgate, the Scots forced an entry, made 
themselves masters of the gates of Newgate and Pilgrim 
Street, and, being joined by comrades who had entered at 
other breaches in the walls, effected the capture of the 
town. 

The Milbank Manuscript adds several particulars of 
the defence from the Royalist side. ‘‘The Newgate 
Ward, which was under Captain Cuthbert Carr, was 
taken by the enemy, who entered at the White Fryer 
Tower and Sandgate, and encompassed them before and 
behind; and Pilgrim Street Gate was maintained by 
Captain George Errington, Lieutenant William Robson, 
and Ensign Thomas Swan, who fought and killed very 
many, they themselves not having one hurt, until they 
were encompassed by the enemy before and behind ; and 
even then would not parley with the Scots who fought 
against them from without, but did capitulate with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sinclair, who loved and honoured 
them, and kept his agreement well with them, that not 
one of them was robbed of his clothes or money, nor were 
any of his men suffered to give any evil word ; and it was 
the great blessing of God that all that time there was not 


one man slaine nor hurt, although that company consisted 
of nine score men, all tradesmen; and there were divers 
sallies made out at that gate, for it was the largest of ali 
the gates of the town, it being barrocaded and shut up. 
And after they had surrendered, and the enemy was 
called over at that breach, they durst not approach, but 
shot at their friends that called them, and would not 
believe that the town was taken.” 

Edward Man, Merchant Adventurer of Newcastle, was 
on the side of the Parliament, and was made Town Clerk 
after the capture (an office which he retained down to his 
death in 1654). On the day that the town was stormed 
and taken, he wrote off to a Member of Parliament, 
informing him of the fact. ‘‘ The storm lasted,” said he, 
“two hours or thereabouts. It was very hott, and 
managed bravely on both parts, till the towne was over- 
mastered. I am happie God made me a spectator of tke 
fall of those wicked men who were born to vacuate so 
fameus a towne. The Maiors house, or some other 
adjoyning, are burning; yet my Lord Generall hath 
given order for the staying off the fire, if possible.” 

The Scots wondered at their own moderation in the 
hour of their triumph, If there was some pillage, there 
might have been more. There would have been less if 
the ruling authorities could have had their own way. 
‘Then began the whole armie,” writes Lithgow, ‘‘ com- 
manded and uncommanded—(observing King David’s 
ancient rule that they who stayd with the baggage and 
they who fought in the field should share the booties 
alike)—to plunder, I say, for twenty-foure houres time, 
being an act of permission, although to no great purpose. 
And why? Because the common souldiers, being only able 
to plunder the common people (although they might have 
justly stretched their hands further), had for the greatest 
part of them small benefite,” getting little ‘‘ excepting 
only household stuff, such as bedclothes, linens, tanned 
leather, calve skins, men and women’s apparel, pots, 
pans, and such like common things.” The store of 
victuals and ammunition within the town was found to 
be almost spent, so that they could not have holden out 
ten days longer, ‘unless the one half had devoured the 
other.” After the lapse of a day, further plundering was 
prohibited under pain of death ; but the Scots are said in 
the meanwhile to have rifled the town's hutch, and 
destroyed most of the deeds and documents belonging to 
the Corporation. 

A news-sheet, entitled ‘‘ Perfect Occurrences,” bears 
witness to the religious discretion observed by the 
soldiery :—‘‘ They have not taken anything from any 
godly persons, men or women, that they finde never acted 
or carried themselves against the Parliament ; and they 
do so piously that they show them all the respect that 
may be.” Still, saints and sinners all suffered. ‘* Loot- 
ing” fell not only on the ungodly, but pretty impartially 
on all who had anything to lose. Even the globes of the 
Trinity House, terrestrial and celestial, were seized by 
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warriors who would ‘‘make the best of both worlds,” 
and turned them into ten shillings—the sum accepted for 
their ransom. 

The balladmongers were not behind in turning a penny 
by the sack of the town; and their candid rhymes confess 
that the pillagers were no respecters of persons. 

Straightway to plundering we did fall, 

Of great and small, for we were all 
Most valiant tnat day ; 

And Jenny in her silken gown, 

The best in town from foot to crown, 
Was bonny and gay. 

While Jenny flaunted in ill-gotten silk, there was Te 
Deum sung. Both sides claimed the favour of God. 
Lord Leven and his comrades went to church ‘to give 
thanks to God that He was pleased, even according to the 
words and wishes of their enemies, to prosper and bless 
His people, according to the justness of their cause.’ 
Sir John Marley, the defeated commander, who had now 
cause to believe in Lord Leven’s presence without the 
evidence of a drummer, addressed his lordship on the 21st 
from the Castle, of which he still held possession. He 
desired that he and chose with him might have liberty to 
stay, or go out of the town, with His Excellency’s safe 
pass, to His Majesty’s next garrison not beleaguered, with 
their horses, pistols, and swords, and have fourteen days’ 
time to dispatch their journey, so many as pleased to go. 
**And truly, my Lord,” says he, “I am yet confident to 
receive so much favour from you as that you will take 
such care of me as that I shall receive no wrong from the 
ignoble spirits of the vulgar sort; for I doubt no other. 
I must confesse, I cannot keep it [the Castle] long from 
you; yet I am resolved, rather than to be a spectacle 
of misery and disgrace to any, I will bequeathe my soul 
to Him that gave it, and then referre my body to be a 
spectacle to your severity. But, upon the tearmes above- 
said, I will deliver it to you.” Upon his surrendering 
himself, he was almost torn to pieces by the mob; was 
committed to his house, under a strong guard, to protect 
him from the fury of the people; and, not being con- 
sidered safe there, was cast, writes Lithgow, ‘‘into a 
dungeon within the Castle, where now that presumptuous 
Governor remaineth, till the hangman salute his neck 
with a blow of Strafford’s courtesy.” Parliament and 
Army were, however, more lenient. His life was spared, 
and he shared the exile of Charles and Clarendon, and 
lived to enjoy their Restoration. 

Many were the ccmpanions-in-arms of Sir John Marley 
who suffered death in the defence of the town. Con- 
spicuous among the fallen was Sir Alexander Davison, 
whose mansion was on the Sandhill, opposite the Ex- 
change. Under its roof, in all probability, he received 
from the King, during his second mayoralty, the honour 
conferred upon him in 1639. At the siege, he fought on 
the walls as a lieutenant-colonel, with his son Joseph by 
his side as captain. Father and son were borne away 
wounded, and did not long survive the defeat of their 


cause. They died, and were buried in the church of St, 
Nicholas, the former being laid in his tomb on the 25th, 
and the latter on the 29th of October. On the 11th of 
November, the eldest son of the fallen knight placed in 
St. Mary’s Porch a mural monument recording the 
manner of their death. 

There is a tradition that the Scottish general threatened 
the Mayor, during the siege, that if the town was not 
instantly delivered up, he would direct his cannon so as 
to demolish the beautiful steeple of St. Nicholas. Sir 
John Marley thereupon promptly ordered the chief of the 
Scotch prisoners to be taken to the top of the tower, 
below the lantern, and returned Lord Leven an answer, 
that if the structure fell, it should not fall alone, as his 
countrymen were placed in it. And so St. Nicholas’ 
Church was saved. 


Che North-Country Garland 
of Zong. 


By John Stokoe. 





THE GATHERING ODE OF THE FENWYKE. 


R. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, the au- 
thor of this ditty, modelled from Scott’s 
famous gathering ode ‘The Pibroch of 

" = Donui Dhu,” was born at Little Harle 
Well-House, in the parish of Kirkwhelpington, in 
1759, and died at North Shields, aged 65 years, in 
1824. He was a teacher in his youth, and kept a school 
for a few years at Backworth, after which he removed 
to North Shields, where he practised as a notary public 
for the long period of thirty-five years, and also be- 
came secretary to several Marine Insurance Clubs of 
the Port of Tyne. He was endowed with keen literary 
tastes, and cultivated the Muses to good purpose during 
his leisure hours. 

Mr. Richardson was likewise a great admirer of the 
music, songs, and tales of the Northumbrians, and an 
authority in all that pertained to the antiquities of the 
county. But his most important literary work was a 
translation of the Odes of Anacreon, in chaste, smooth, 
and elegant verse. 

The ‘‘Gathering Ode of the Fenwyke ” first appeared 
in the “* Life of James Allen,” published by Eneas Mac- 
kenzie, second edition, 1818. The air to which it was 
intended to be sung is ‘‘Lochiel’s March,” also well- 
known as the ‘‘ Pibroch of Donui Dhu.” Written for the 
Northumberland Regimental Bagpipes, the ode was 
‘**respectfully inscribed to a descendant of the warlike 
band of Fenwicke.” 
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Pipe of North-um-bria, sound! War pipe of Aln-wyke, 
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Pipe of Northumbria, sound ! 
Var pipe of Alnwyke ! 
Wake the wild hills around ; 
Summon the Fenwyke ! 
Percy at Paynim (1) war,— 

Fenwyke stands foremost, 
Scots in array from far 
Swell with their war-host. 


See, fierce from the Border, 
Wolf-lhke he rushes— 

Drives southward the Warder— 
Gore-stream forth gushes. 

Come, Spearman, come, Bowman, 
Come, bold-hearted Truewyke, (2) 

Repel the proud foeiman, 
Join lion-like Bewyke ! 

From Fenwyke and Denwyke, (3) 
Harlow and Wallington, 

Sound bugle at Alnwyke, 
Bag-pipe at Wallington ; 





(1) An inroad of the Scots is supposed to have taken place in the 
absence of the Percy in Palestine, warring against the Paynims, 
Saracens, or Infidels. 

(2) Spearman, Bowman, Truewyke, and Bewyke were names of 
clans that were retainers and vassals of the Earls of Northumber- 
land, and allies of the Fenwyke, the most powerful of the old 
families, 

© Hamlets in Northumberland owned or occupied py the Fen- 


CKS. 


On Elf-hills th’ Alarm Wisp (4) 
Smoulders in pale ray ; 

Maids, babes that scarce can lisp, 
Point trembling the bale-way. 


Leave the plough, leave the mow, 
Leave loom and smithie ; 

Come with your trusty yew, 
Strong arm and pithy ; 

Leave the herd on the hill, 
Lowing and flying ; 

Leave the vill, cot, and miJl— 
The dead and the dying. 


Come, clad in your steel-jack, 
Your war-gear in order, 

And down hew or drive back 
The Scot o’er the Border. 

And yield ye to no man; 
Stand firm in the van-guard ; 

Brave death in each foeman, 
Or die on the green sward. 


Richnrond, Varkshire. 





OMBINING in an eminent degree all the ele- 
ments of the picturesque, the ancient town 
of Richmond is a veritable artist’s paradise. 
Whether we view it from the vicinity of the 

bridge leading to Leyburn and Hart Leap Well (im- 
mortalised by Wordsworth), from various points on the 
footpath that skirts the south shore of the river Swale, 
from the elevated sylvan terrace to the east, or from 
the northern suburbs, the prospect is always beautiful, 
often romantic, never commonplace. 

Ever since Turner reproduced, with his magic pencil, 
the salient features of the old castle and its surroundings, 
the place has been a favourite haunt for painters, who all 
coincide in the opinion that its natural charms are not 
surpassed by any town in the North Country. There 
is here every object that is imperative in a grand pic- 
ture—noble ruins, a dashing river with a waterfall, grace- 
ful and varied foliage, and an extended perspective. 

Richmond is supposed to derive its name from the 
fertility of the district and the excellence of its situation ; 
hence, Rich-mount. But there are writers who aver that 
the name may have been borrowed from a castle of the 
same title in Brittany, or from the Anglo-Saxon Reced, 
a dwelling, modified by the prevalence of the Norse or 
Danish in Swaledale into Reiki ; thus we arrive at Reced- 
mund, Reiki-mund, the dwelling or settlement on the 
mound or dike. The dike referred to is the Scot’s Dyke, 
an entrenchment bisecting the country from the Swale 
near Richmond to the Tees at Barforth or Old Richmond. 

Before the Norman Conquest that portion of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire known as Richmondshire was the 
property of Earl Edwin, a Saxon noble. When William 
of Normandy was distributing favours to his prominent 





(4) The Elf Hills or Hills of the Fairies, near Cambo, on which a 
watch used to be kept and a beacon was fired in case of alarm. 
The wisp was a weeze of straw or tow, steeped in tar, set on fire, 
and mounted on the point of a spear, and carried in the direction 
ta\en by the raiders, to rouse the country to the “‘hot trod.” 
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adherents, he bestowed the vast estate upon Alan Niger, 
or Rufus, one of the sons of the Earl of Bretagne. But 
though he held the title, Alan soon found that it would be 
no easy matter to enter into possession. The vassals of 
Earl Edwin, in common with the general population of 
the North, detested the Normans. Alan, therefore, 
selecting a suitable situation overhanging the Swale, 
erected thereon a fortress cf impregnable strength, well 
calculated to overawe the hostile population. Probably 
commenced about 1071, the massive structure was not 
completed until about 1100. 

One of our illustrations is taken from the High Terrace 
to the east of the castle—a favourite promenade of the in- 
habitants. The bridge seen to the left is that leading 
from the railway station tothe town. The Free Grammar 
School, or Tate Memorial, seen to the right, was erected 
to commemorate the virtues and scholarly attainments of 
the Rev. James Tate, known in the literary wor!d as ** Mr. 
Tate of Richmond.” Appointed to the position of head- 
master of the Grammar School in 1769, he retained that 
position for thirty-seven years, during which time a long 
list of finished scholars, destined to rank amongst the 
most distinguished men of the day, were sent into the 
world. 

Above the line of the houses in the distance is seen the 


= 


upper portion of the beautiful tower of Grey Friars, of 
which a separate drawing is given, showing its elegant 
proportions. The tower of the Grey Friars is in a re. 
markable state of preservation, more especially when 
compared with the ruins of Easby Abbey and St, 
Agatha’s Abbey in the same neighbourhood. After the 
Norman Keep, which dwarfs all other buildings through 
sheer preponderance of bulk, the tower of Grey Friars is 
the greatest architectural ornament of Richmond. The 
name of the consummate artist who designed it js 
unknown, and its history is somewhat obscure. The 
house, which was founded in 1257 by Ralph Fitz Ran- 
dulph, Lord of Middleham, appears to have been prosper. 
ous for about three hundred years. At the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries in 1539, it was surrendered to the tender 
mercies of the King, who treated the brethren with 
considerable severity, owing to their opposition, and since 
then the building has passed through several hands. It 
is now in the possession of a gentleman whose desire it is 
to preserve the tower from further decay. 

Another illustration gives a fair view of Richmond's 
Market Place. From the number of stalls and vehicles 
gathered around the town cross, it may safely be assumed 
that the drawing was made on a Saturday, the market 
day, the only day in the week when there may be said to. 


be any “throng on.” At no time very 
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flourishing, the trade of Richmond has recently 
become somewhat depressed. Fortunately, 
the town is gradually becoming popular as a 
health resort. 

Anent the old church which figures in the 
drawing, it may be affirmed that few (if any) 
sacred buildings are so peculiarly constituted. 
Under the north gallery are three lock-up 
shops; there is another shop between the church 
and the steeple, while a fifth occupies the base 
of the tower. Above the latter place of busi- 
ness is the residence of the Town Crier, who 
has the rare option of ringing the curfew bell 
(placed in the church steeple by order of the 
Conqueror) from his bed on cold frosty morn- 
ings. The curfew bell is tolled twice a day, 
but the sound has, of course, for centuries 
ceased to have any significance to the good 
people of Richmond. The old church has, 
indeed, suffered from neglect. Erected on the 
site of a more ancient structure, all vestiges 
of which have disappeared, it was only rebuilt 
when its former importance had been usurped 
by the new parish church beyond tke walls. 
The south aisle has disappeared, several houses 
occupying its site. Other portions of the 
old fabric remained for a considerable time in 
ruins, and during this condition of things 
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FROM PHOTO. BY VALENTINE & SONS, 152 PERTH ROAD, DUNDEE. 


it is probable that the incongruous shops came 
into existence. In 1740, the Corvoration of 
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Richmond, being desirous of obtaining a benefaction from 
the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty, repaired the 
church, and since that time divine service has reguiarly 
been performed in it, The church was restored in 1864 
by Messrs. Austin and Johnson, architects, of Newcastle. 

Henry Greathead, the builder of the first lifeboat, was 
a native of Richmond. 


The Murver of Capt. Berckhhalts 
in Sunverland warbaur. 





ryese. we) COUT noon on Thursday, the 13th of June, 
v7 1839, the people of Sunderland were thrown 
F | intoastate of excitement by a rumour that 
=="! the body of a murdered man had been found 
in the river Wear. The body was discovered by a keel- 
man, named James Alderson, about thirty yards from the 
north shore. Alderson saw the head in the water, and 
giving the alarm to the people on board a ship lying near, 
with their assistance he raised the body, which was found 
to be tied to a large square piece of limestone, weighing 
upwards of seven stones. The rope, which was of foreign 
make, and seemed to have been used in the running 
rigging of a ship, was tied tightly round the waist of the 
murdered man, and both ends had been safely knotted, in 
sailor fashion, about the stone, leaving some four feet of 
rope between the stone and the corpse. On the body 
there was no other apparel than a pair of stockings, a 
flannel shirt, and a cotton shirt torn open, and marked at 
the bosom with red cotton, “J. B. 1.” Attached to the 
neck was a small camphor bag, and on the fourth finger 
of the left hand a plain gold ring. 

The body was soon afterwards recognised by the crew 
of the brigantine Phoenix, of Stettin, as that of their 
captain, John Frederick Berckholtz. This ship, which 
was in ballast from Leith, had been lying for some days a 
considerable distance below where the body was found. 
The captain had spent the previous Tuesday evening 
on board a Prussian vessel lying alongside, and he left to 
go on board his own vessel about eleven o’clock at night. 
The account given by his crew was that he went ashore 
about half-past four on the following morning, at the 
ferryboat landing on the north side of the river, dressed 
in a new pilot coat, new silk hat, &c., and wearing a 
watch and gold chain and seals. From that time, they 
said, they never saw him alive; but his absence excited 
no uneasiness till the Thursday morning, when the 
Pheenix was in turn for coals, for it was supposed that he 
had gone over to Newcastle ona visit to some captains of 
his acquaintance, then in that port. 

The right side of the frontal bone of the skull, and the 
orbit of the right eye, had been driven in upon the brain 
by a violent blow, and over the right eye was a deep 
horizontal cut, about an inch and a half in length, which 


appeared to have been inflicted with some sharp instru- 
ment. There was also a smaller cut on the forehead, and 
some trifling bruises about the face and the left hand; 
but the surgeon who examined the body, a gentleman 
named Dodd, pronounced the injury done to the skull 
sufficient to have caused instant death. Round the neck 
there was the mark of a cord, by which the body had been 
dragged, or rather hoisted, as it seemed likely, from the 
cabin or other place where the murder had been com- 
mitted. 


The superintendent of police, Mr. Brown, when he 


‘went on board the Phcenix, and entered the captain’s 


cabin, was struck with the circumstance that the bed had 
been neatly made up, a cap placed on the pillow, and the 
clothes turned down, while the sheet appeared clean and 
smooth, as if it had not been slept on, On drawing down 
the sheet and turning over the pillow, which was without 
its case, he found on the tick a large blood stain, and 
about it a roughness and dampness as if a wet sponge had 
been employed upon it. The wood-work at the head of 
the bed seemed as if a handful of blood had been dashed 
against it. The floor, near the bed-head, had been newly 
and hastily washed ; but on the skirting-board, as well 
as under the bed, were splashes of blood. On making 
further search the superintendent found a linen shirt of 
the captain’s, marked at the bosom “ J. B. 5,” and on the 
upper part of the collar was a large stain of blood. He, 
therefore, requested two officers who were with him to 
detain the mate in the cabin, and, going on shore, 
returned with a sufficient force to apprehend the whole 
crew, consisting ef the mate, three seamen, and two boys, 
all foreigners, who were immediately taken out of the 
ship, and locked up in different cells, 

The principal facts of the case were soon elucidated. 
In the first place, the appearance of the wounds on the 
captain’s body showed that he had been murdered. 
Next, the place in which the body was found, a sand 
bank, proved that it had been deposited there by persons 
unacquainted with the river. The rope by which the 
body had been tied to the stone had evidently been used 
on board of a ship, and the knot upon it was such as none 
but a sailor would tie; the presumption, therefore, was 
that the deed had not been done by a landsman. The 
weight of the stone precluded the idea that it could have 
drifted to the place, or have been deposited there by one 
person. The next inquiry was, were the perpetrators of 
the crime Englishmen or foreigners? The make of the 
rope was foreign. Captain Berckholtz had been seen to 
go on board his vessel on the night of Tuesday, and the 
only persons who said they had seen him afterwards were 
Jacob Friedrich Ehlert, the mate, a man twenty-nine 
years of age, hailing from Bahrt on the Binnensee, in 
Pomerania, and Daniel Friedrich Mueller, of Ganserin, 
aged eighteen, elder apprentice (German, jung mann) on 
board the Phenix. These two men implicated them- 
selves, Ehlert through having, in the hearing of Pust, one 
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of the seamen, and Eichstaedt, the cook, called up 
Mueller at four o’clock on the Wednesday morning to 
put the captain on shore; and Mueller through having 
declared that he had done so, pointing out the particular 
part of the north-shore gangway on which he said the 
captain landed—a falsehood on the face of it, for the 
gangway at four o’clock was at least seven feet under 
water. 

On the prisoners being brought before the magistrates, 
it was considered desirable, for the purposes of justice, 
that Mueller, the apprentice, should be kept from having 
the slightest communication with his shipmates. Accord- 
ingly, five only were first brought forward, viz. : Ehlert, 
the mate; Eichstaedt, the cook; Pust and Guenthersohn, 
the two seamen; and Weidemann, the other apprentice. 
The gentlemen on the bench were Joseph Simpson, Esq. 
(Mayor), John Lotherington, Esq., Joseph Brown, M.D., 
Edward Backhouse, Esq., and Richard White, Esq. The 
Prussian vice-consul, Mr. George Booth, was present 
during the examination, in his official capacity, to see fair 
and equal justice done to the subjects of his Prussian 
Majesty. One gentleman, named Bleck, was sworn as 
interpretor for the Crown, and another, Wassermann, for 
the prisoners, The superintendent of police and others 
gave evidence as to the finding of the body and the blood 
stains in the captain’s cabin. The five men were than 
remanded, and Mueller was introduced. The evidence 
against him was precisely the same as that against the 
others, but he was charged with being a principal, be- 
cause he was at watch upon deck the whole of the night, 
and he had stated that he put thecaptain on shore at four 
o’clock in the morning. 

Shortly after the examination, it was communicated to 
the magistrates that Weidemann wished to make a state- 
ment of all he knew respecting the transaction. Accord- 
ingly, he told a straightforward, circumstantial story, to 
the effect that the cook having found Mueller in possesion 
of six five-franc pieces on the Wednesday, and asked him 
where he got the money from, Mueller said the mate had 
given it to him; the mate came and said the boy had 
stolen it from bis trunk ; the cook told him he was a liar, 
tor ‘‘ the money,” said he, “ belongs to the captain, and I 
will keep it till the captain comes on board”; the mate 
then said he knew it was the captain’s, but he had found 
it behind the looking-glass, and was keeping it safe; the 
cook rejoined that he would keep it himself till the 
captain came ; whereupon Ehlert said, ‘‘It seems to me 
as if the captain would never come on board again.” The 
mate, Weidemann likewise said, must have washed the 
cabin floor himself, for when in the morning he was re- 
quested to clean it he found it all wet. 

Very soon after the close of this lad’s examination, the 
magistrates were again summoned, having been informed 
that Mueller, unable to bear the torture of concealed 
guilt, had voluntarily offered to make a full disclosure of 
all the circumstances attendant on the horrid affair. 


When brought into the Mayor’s chamber, before Messrs, ' 
White and Backhouse, Mueller told his tale with remark- 
able clearness, though, at the same time, says Mr. George 
Hardcastle in his report of the case, ‘‘ his demeanour was 
entirely free from anything bordering on the reckless 
audacity of a hardened villain.” The purport of the 
confession was that the mate called him to go down into 
the master’s cabin to hold a lighted lantern which he gave 
him ; that Ehlert struck the captain on the head with a’ 
hammer, three blows, while he was lying asleep; that he 
(Mueller) wanted to run away, but the mate kept hold of 
him; that he put the body into a sailcloth bag, cut a 
long cord from the gear, tied it round the body, pulled it 
up the skylight, hand-over-hand, then took it up in his 
arms, and threw it into the water, over the vessel’s stern, 
Then, desiring Mueller to bring round the boat, he went 
into it with the end of the line, which he fastened to the 
boat ; forced the lad to take an oar and help to row to the 
south side of the river, where he went on shore and got a 
square stone ; afterwards pulled up the river a good way, 
and then told Mueller to lay the oar by; let the stone 
and the body go into the water, where they disappeared ; 
returned on board the ship ; instructed Mueller to say he 
had been called up to set the captain on shore; if he 
*peached, he would kill him ; if he did not, he would give 
him three hundred pounds. 

At the inquest Mueller repeated his statement, which 
Ehlert said was all a lie. Each then loudly accused the 
other of being the murderer, producing a singular scene, 
The balance of evidence, however, seemed against the 
mate, and so the jury brought in a verdict of wilful 
murder against him, and he was committed for trial at 
the assizes, 

The trial took place at the Durham Assizes in July. 
Counsel for the prosecution, Mr. Ingham and Mr. 
Granger ; solicitors, Messrs. Kidson and Son. Counsel 
for the prisoner, Mr. Knowles; solicitor, Mr. Thomas 
Burn. On Mueller being brought forward to be sworn, 
the judge warned him that, if he did not speak the truth, 
he would be put on trial himself. He made nearly the 
same statement as before. When cross-examined, how- 
ever, he prevaricated a good deal. The other members 
of the crew repeated their former evidence. 

The learned judge, in summing up, said it was impos- 
sible to regard Mueller in any other light than as a willing 
accomplice in the case; but his statement, he conceived, 
was strongly confirmed by the conduct of the prisoner 
himself, who had evidently exerted himself most zealously 
to conceal the murder. Eight minutes after retiring 
the jury came back with a verdict of “Guilty.” In 
answer to the usual interrogatory, what he had to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed on him, Ehlert 
said he was not guilty. Sentence of death was then for- 
mally pronounced, and he was removed from the bar pro- 
testing his innocence. 

After his condemnation, Ehlert evinced much distress 
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of mind, and shed tears in abundance in his cell. He 
continued, moreover, to asseverate that it was Mueller 
who committed the murder, and that he concealed it, after 
discovery, out of compassion for the lad. When not 
engaged in writing, which occupied great part of his time, 
be was intent on reading his Prayer-book and Bible, and 
was assisted in his devotions by the Rev. Mr. Salvin, of 
Gateshead, a clergyman of the Church of England, who 
was acquainted with the German language. 

We shall not give the disgusting details of the execution, 
which took place on the morning of Friday, the 16th of 
August, 1839, in presence of a vast crowd of spectators, a 
very large portion of whom were women, who did not 
seem to mind the rain, though it fell in torrents, 


“Whisky Sack.” 





AMILIAR in the mouths of many Tynesiders 

| was the name of “Whisky Jack” some 

thirty or forty years ago. It was the name 

that was popularly given to John Kane, 

an adroit and active smuggler of the time and neighbour- 

hood. Although noted for this character, nothing else 
to his detriment was ever really known against him. 

John Kane was a native of Norfolk, and the son of 
agardener. When he was a boy, a considerable amount 
of smuggling was practised on the Norfolk coast 
and up the estuary of the Wash. Heavy war duties 
were then levied on imports, and smuggling was a 
dangerous, but not altogether an unprofitable business. 
Small vessels containing contraband goods were accus- 
tomed to run between that part of the coast and 
Flushing and other continental ports. Their cargoes were 
deposited in some cases in the woods and in others 
in the gardens adjacent to the coast. Kane’s father, 
along with others, was engaged in assisting smugglers in 
concealing the goods that they had managed to land. In 
time, however, the revenue authorities made it very hot 
both for the smugglers and their friends on shore ; and, 
shortly afterwards, the passing of Sir Robert Peel’s Act 
rendered the profits of the business so small as not to 
warrant the risk. 

Whether Kane’s father was dismissed, or had to escape, 
Ido not know. But his son certainly left the district, 
and for several years found occupation, at one time 
as a gardener, and at another time as a farm 
hand and forester. In pursuit of his vocation, he 
travelled, or rather tramped, all through Lancashire and 
the North of England to the extreme North of Scotland. 
For some time he lived in Sutherland. Afterwards he 
returned to the Borders, where, falling in with some illicit 
distilleries, his early interest in smuggling revived, and 
he, first an associate with others, subsequently became sole 
owner of a still, But the Border districts did not appear 
to be favourable for his enterprise, and so he came to 


the mining districts of Northumberland and Durham. 
For some years he carried on his smuggling in different 
localities between the Coquet and the Tees. He found 
this neighbourhood favourable to his operations, because 
the country afforded abundance of convenient nooks for 
placing his stills, and the contiguity of mines and 
factories supplied him with a suitable market for his 
whisky. Jack led a very adventurous but harmless 
life during his residence in the North of England. But 
misfortune overtook him in 1855. He had a still at 
that time along Derwentside, and not very far from where 
it was placed a cruel murder was committed. A young 
doctor named Stirling, whilst on his way from the Spen 
to Burnopfield, was found shot dead on the roadside. 
There was great mystery attendant upon the occurrence. 
After some delay, Kane, along with others, was arrested 
and tried for the crime, but acquitted. 

It would serve no good purpose to recall the painful in- 
cidents of the outrage and the trial. Suffice it to say that 
great sympathy was aroused for the unfortunate gentle- 
man who was murdered, and his relatives. And this, 
along with the mystery attaching to the crime, created a 
very strong prejudice against the persons who were 
accused. The fact that Kane was a smuggler was suffi- 
cient, it seemed, to justify almost any charge against 
him. But his case was put before strangers and 
responsible persons, who, upon investigation, found that 
both he and his companions had a complete defence. 
When the accused were brought to trial, the lawyers 
decided that the case against them was so feeble that 
it was not necessary to adduce the evidence on their 
behalf which had been prepared and would have been 
forthcoming. The prejudice against both men amongst 
ignorant people, however, did not readily die out, and 
there was an attempt made to hunt Kane from the dis- 
trict. Wherever he sought employment, stories to his 
detriment were circulated. He was driven from one place 
to another, and he found it difficult to get the means of 
living. Mr. Joseph Cowen thereupon took him into his 
employment, and for thirteen years he was gardener for 
that gentleman. During that time, Kane justified to 
the fullest extent the confidence that was placed in him. 
He was a sober, industrious, honest, and reliable man. 
The effects of his roving life, however, began to tell 
upon him in course of time. In 1868 he was disabled 
by rheumatism, and, believing that a sea voyage 
and a trip to a warmer climate would remove it, he went 
to Australia. He carried with him letters of intro- 
duction to influential people in Melbourne, where he soon 
got work. At first the disease from which he suffered 
was abated, but ultimately it returned ; and the last of 
many letters received from him said that he was extremely 
ill. That is some years ago. No communication has 
since been received from him, and the inference is that 
‘“*Whisky Jack ” died in Australia, 

These are the facts so far as the life of John Kane is 
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concerned. The idea that he was drunken or cruel, that 
he kept a gun near his still and a revolver on his person, 
or that he hung about public-houses and led a dissipated 
life, is altogether absurd. He probably was not a 
teetotaler, but he was an extremely temperate man. 
And when he lived in Blaydon he took an active 
part in public matters in the village. Amongst 
other things he was an ardent co-operator when 
co-operation held a very different position in public 
estimation from what it does to-day. He talked often, 
many thought wildly and extravagantly, about co- 
operators growing their own corn, grinding their own 
flour, growing their own tea, owning their own ships, 
and in fact advocated the system in much the same 
manner that it has developed. He could read and write 
and keep accounts fairly well, but his book knowledge 
was not extensive, On the other hand, his knowledge of 
the habits of birds and animals, agriculture and garden- 
ing, was considerable. He had a great penchant, too, for 
mechanics and chemistry; and one of the crazes of his 
latter days was that he he had found perpetual motion, 
He had had many hair-breadth escapes and peculiar 
adventures with the excise officers and police, and, in a 
distorted form, some of these escapades have found their 
way into novels. 


Although not an expert in books, nor much of a 
politician, he had a shrewd appreciation of the situation 
of the unenfranchised. Once, when brought before the 
magistrates and accused of illegal practices, he defended 
himself in this wise :—He said it was true that he made 
whisky and sold it without paying any duty. He did not 
deny that, but held that he had a right todo so. The still 
was hisown. He had bought it and paid for it. The 
sugar and other material that he used in making the 
whisky had been bought and paid for by him. All the 
labour that had been given in its production and distilling 
he had given himself. And he held that, this being the 
case, no accusation of dishonesty could be levelled against 
him, It was true, he said, that he had avoided the excise 
law, but then the Government of the country did not re- 
cognise him. He was practically an outlaw. He had 
not a vote. The doctrine of the English Constitution 
was that should go 
together. And as he was not represented, he did 
not see why he should be taxed. He contended, further, 
that there was no greater offence in evading the payment 
of duty on the whisky that he made with his own 
materials than there was in wealthy merchants, manu- 


representation and _ taxation 


facturers, and tradesmen returning incorrect statements 
of their incomes to the Revenue Office. There was a cer- 
tain shrewdness as well as sarcasm in this statement. 
But, while it amused the persons to whom it was ad- 
dressed, it did not save him from paying the penalty of 
infraction of the Excise laws. 


It is only necessary to add that the mystery connected 


with the murder of which poor Jack was accused has 
never been unveiled. J. 


——_ tt ee ee 
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OME time ago, a note was contributed to the 
Weekly Chronicle on the present custom, 
at Sandringham, of weighing visitors at the 
hall on their coming and going. The 
writer supposed the fashion was introduced by his 
present Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales; but in 
this the correspondent errs. In the last century, a 
‘* weighing machine” stood regularly in the hall of Seaton 
Delaval, for the purpose of weighing visitors and others; 
and on the hall table, in like manner, as the visitors’ 
book now lies in most Jarge mansions, there was a book 
recording the weights. Whether the custom originated 
with the Delavals, or when they first adopted it, does not 
appear certain; but it is more than likely that the gay Sir 
Francis introduced the fashion, although the earliest date 
recorded in the existing, book, which I have had the privi- 
lege of seeing, is seven years after his death. Here are 
some of the weights :— 


1778. Aug. 13. Sir J. H. Delaval, Bart., 14s: 2lbs. 
Lady Delaval, 15s: 43lbs. 
» Sep: 20. Lord Algernon Percy [lst Earl of 
Beverley] 8s: 8lbs. 
Lady Algernon, 8s: 9lbs. 

1779. Feb: 17. Mrs. Shaw [housekeeper] 19s: 9]bs. 

» Nov.14, Mr. Blake q child, afterwards 3rd Bart. 
of Twizell], 2s: 941b. 

1780. Feb: 2. — —" Dace, a dwarf [where of 2] 

s: 7lbs, 
Mr. Oxley [agent for Delaval estates] 
12s: 54]bs, 
« July 29. Earl of Tyrconnel, 13s: 441bs. 
Lady Tyrconnel, 8s: 1lb, (Sarah Hussey 
Delaval was married to the Ear! of 
Tyrconnel the 3rd of same month]. 
Mr. Jadis, 9st. 341bs. 
Master Henry [Jadis] 2s: aT ioe 
Mrs. Jadis [Sophia Delaval] 10s: 34lbs. 

1781. July 23. Lady Audley, 7s: 3lbs. 

Lord Audley 9s: 74lbs. [Elizabeth Delaval 
was married to Lord Audley, 19 May 
previously. | 

Captain Stanhope with Boots and Spurs, 
9s: 11lbs. 

Master Charles Saville, 4s. 1lb. ; Hon: 
H. Saville, 11s. Oslbs. [brothers of the 
Earl of Mexborough]. 

Countess of Mexborough [sister of Lord 
Delaval] 8s: 104lbs. 

Rev. Mr. Hardcastle [her second hus- 
band } 12s: 3lbs. 

Lord Mexborough [her son] 12s: O4lbs. _ 
Mr. Farrer |of London firm of family 
lawyers] 12s: 11#lbs. : 
Mrs. Cawthorne [Frances Delaval, wite 
of J. F. Cawthorne, M.P.] 10s: 4lbs. 
Lord Percy [2nd Duke of Northumber- 

land} 10s: 104lbs. 

Lady Percy, 7st: 114]bs. 

Captain Delaval ia of Sir F. B. Delaval 
by Mrs. Roche] 14st: 6lbs. 
Mrs. Delaval [Mary E. Carpenter, his 

wife] 10st. 21bs. 


1782. Sep: 26 


1784, Octr. 7. 
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84. Octr. 7 Mrs. Huthwaite | Frances, daughter of Sir 

. Ra ges by Mrs. Lydia Davison} 
14st: 

1785. Sep: 28, Mrs. Hicks [mistress of Lord Delaval, 
whose portrait, painted about this 
time, by Reynolds, hung for 25 years 
S a dressing room at Seaton) 10s 


Me z (Samael) Hs ep een | et of 
Frances Delaval above] 14st: 9lbs. 
,, Decr. 4, Mr. Hay [16th Earl of Toso] 10st 1Zlbs. 
1786. Aug. 8. Charlotte Knight [then domestic, after- 
mistress and eventually wife of 
Lord Delaval] 9st: 2ibs. 
Octr. 13. Mr. Coulthurst i ge firm of 
family tg sy Ost: 
1788. Octr. 29 = “Ay Roy cks [as a on in habit, 


1789. Novr. 7. Miss a osilte [daughter of Lord Audley] 
st: 1 
Lady Susan Carpenter [Marchioness of 
Waterford] 2st: 134]1bs 
N.Y. Sep: 8 Miss H. Huthwaite, 3s: 24lbs. 
1790. May 30. Mr. Williams, in shoes, and after dinner 
and five weeks’ gay life at Seaton [an 
amateur actor] 13s: 9lbs. 

Miss Warkman, 8s: 8lbs; Mr. Wark- 
man [vicar of Earden and rector of 
Ford] in boots, 13s: 7lbs. 

R. W. Spearman 18s: 1b. 

Big Ben [a noted prize fighter] 15s: Olbs. 

Miss M. Warkman, 6s: 34lbs. 

Novr. 28. Miss E. Warkman, 8s: 3lbs. 

1791. Octr. 17 _ A. M. Hussey Delaval, 4st: 1b. 

= Delaval again ; her father] 15s: 


1790. Octr. 21. 


“Although it does not appear in this book, it is elsewhere 
recorded, and may be worth noting here, that Sir F. B. 
Delaval was not only the heaviest member of his family, 
but turned the scale at 20stones. It is very probable 
that in Lord Delaval’s later years, so far as Seaton 
Delavalisconcerned, thecustom fell into abeyance, for when 
an inventory of the goods there was taken after his death 


1808, the only reference to the machine appeared in an 
item of the contents of a lumber room—‘'1 Fir case sup- 
posed for weighing machine.” The machine itself had 
evidently been removed or got rid of. 

CuruBert Home Trastaw. 
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probably the most sweet and comely. It 

stands on a steep hill which rises from the 

Till. But no good picture of it can be 
made, because the trees amidst which it is hidden com- 
pletely prevent any general view from being obtained. 
It is a village to be seen, not depicted or described. 
And, once seen, it is not likely to be soon forgotten. 

The inhabitants owe much of the comfort and beauty 
which characterise their homes to the fostering care of 
successive occupants of Ford Castle, of whom none has 
taken greater interest in the welfare of the villagers 
than the present Marchioness of Waterford. For the 
younger generation her ladyship hung in the school-room 
a number of pictures, the product of her own artistic 
conception and workmanship, while the elder generation 
have a lasting memorial of her thoughtfulness in the 
cosy reading-room she has provided for them. 

Ford is one of the somewhat numerous prohibition 
estates in Northumberland. There is, however, a little 
cottage where modest refreshment of a non-alcoholic 
nature may be purchased. The principal apartment in 
the cottage has been furnished by Lady Waterford with 
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a beautiful collection of china. This ware, much of 
which is old and valuable, is arranged all round the 
room, while screens and other articles of furniture go 
to give it a most unique appearance for a house of that 
description in a little country village. 

Ford Forge, as will be seen from our illustration, is an 
ideal country smithy. The entrance, constructed of 
stone-work, represents a gigantic horse-shoe. The forge 
is situated about a mile and a half from the village. 
Built in 1769, it was once celebrated for the manufacture 
of spades, 

The bridge over the Till is, in the summer, with all 
the green foliage about it, a pretty sight, and from it may 
be had, as seen in the accompanying picture, a good view 
of the Cheviots in the distance to the west, with Flodden 
about a mile and a half away. 

For an account and illustration of Ford Castle, around 
which the modern village has been reared, see the 
Monthly Chronicle for 1887, p. 455. 


Requer Aovbrag. 





r NE of the most famous of those terrible 

Danish sea-kings, who, in the eighth, ninth, 

and tenth centuries, ravaged the coasts of 

Britain, and particularly that of North- 

umberland, was Regner Lodbrog, whose proper name 
was Regner Sigurdson. Regner’s real history is over- 


laden with manifest fables; but enough is certain, or at 
least credible, after these latter have been brushed away, 
to justify the narrative here. 

Regner annexed Jutland to his kingdom of Scania and 
Zealand ; overran Sweden, Norway, Esthonia, Livonia, 
Finland, and Northern Russia; and harried the best 
parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Flanders. He 
had the hardihood to sail up the Seine as far as Paris, 
plundering, slaughtering, and bnrning all the way, 
He even ventured through the Straits of Gibraltar into 
the Mediterranean, plundered Africa, Sicily, and the 
Isles ot Greece, and landed on the shores of the Helles. 
pont, whence he brought away arich spoil. But, on his 
return from the expedition, the fifth whick he had made 
into the West Sea, he found that he had to cope with a 
formidable insurrection of his Danish subjects, raised by 
a competitor to the crown, supported by the Emperor 
Louis the Pious. This rival had adopted the Christian 
faith, which he had promised to introduce into Denmark. 
Regner, on the contrary, was an obstinate heathen, 
and upheld the worship of Odin, Thor, and Freya 
as stoutly as he did the invincible raven banner. He 
forbade the Christian converts to meet for public worship, 
and drove the German missionaries out of the land, on 
the ground that they were spies ot the Emperor. 

Elia; son of Hama, King of Britain (so designated in 
the Danish sagas), had dared to raise his head again in 
Northumberland, after his father’s submission to Regner’s 
arms; and the irate sea-king accordingly set sail for 
England to chastise the rebellious prince. Despising his 
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insolent Anglian vice-gerent, or rather vassal, Regner 
hastened off with only five hundred men, on board of 
two ships. His wife Aslog, who was a wise woman, 
deeply skilled in the runes, warned him against venturing 
into a hostile country with so small a force, especially 
since he might have a whole fleet of long ships to accom 
pany him; but he answered that the fewer ships and 
men he had the greater would be the glory he should 
gain. 

Regner’s ships were separated and driven ashore during 
a dreadful storm on the Northumbrian coast ; neverthe- 
less, he got safe to land with a handful of people some- 
where near the mouth of the Tyne or Wear. Ella had 
collected a large army against him, so that Regner found 
himself caught ina trap. Narrowly hemmed in, with no 
means of retreat by land or sea, he made a desperate 
stand on what proved to be his last field. Overwhelmed, 
with his little band, he was taken into the presence 
of Ella, but refused to tell who he was. He was 
accordingly thrown into a dungeon infested with venom- 
ous snakes; but so much afraid was Ella of bringing 
down upon himself the vengeance of Regner’s sons, whose 
fame for martial exploits already rivalled their father’s, 
that he gave the guard orders to set the prisoner free 
at once, if he should turn out to be Regner. 

None of the snakes, if we may believe the saga, would 
fasten on the king so long as the enchanted helmet re- 
mained on his head ; but when that was pulled off, they 
fixed themselves instantly upon him on all sides. Dread- 
ful was the agony Regner suffered, but no exclamations, 


groans, or sighs escaped from his lips, and he still reso- 
lutely suppressed his name. It was only when a snake 
forced its fangs into his left side, close to his heart, that 
he cried with a loud voice: “Grind your tusks, ye wild 
pigs! The old boar is done for!” Then the men recog- 
nised who their dogged prisoner was, and they would 
fain have delivered him from the snakes, but it was too 
late. Regner was already on his way home to the Hall 
of Odin, to sit there enthroned among kindred heroes. 

Local tradition has it that the scene of the conflict in 
which Regner fell was Tunstall Hope, about a mile and a 
half from Sunderland. There is a farm near the head of 
the valley, called Ella’s Hope, shortened into Elstob, and 
it is supposed to have taken its name from the North- 
umbrian king. 

We have said that Regner is to a great extent a mytbi- 
cal character. Antiquaries have been very much puzzled 
to reconcile the legends regarding him with the facts of 
history. According to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, Ella 
usurped the throne of Northumberland in the year 862, 
whereas Regner’s death is placed by Suhm in 794, and by 
other writers at a still earlier date. Indeed, some split 
up Regner into three distinct persons, and manufacture 
two successive Ellas to kill three successive Lodbrogs. 
There are thus difficulties on every side, which will per- 
haps never be solved. 

Volumes have been filled with Regner’s adventures, 
and with disquisitions thereon. He was not only a great 
here, but a famous poet, bard, or skjald. Many of his 
poems were long preserved in the North, and several may 
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be found inserted in the Danish accounts of his life. 
Olaus Wormius, in his book on Runic literature, gives 
what purports to be his funeral song, in a Latin transla- 
tion from the Norse original, which has since been printed 
several times with more or less careful editorial super- 
vision. 

The poem, entitled the “‘Lodbrokarquida et Kra- 
kemal,” that is to say, ‘‘ Lodbrog’s Torment,” is under- 
stood to be the composition of a skjald of the ninth 
century, probably a contemporary of the hero of it, or at 
least belonging to the next generation after him. In the 
first strophe, Regner is made to relate how he won his 
first wife, Thora Borgehjort (Hart Castile) on the shores 
of Gothland. She was the daughter of the king of that 
country, whose name was Herod, and she was held in 
captivity, in a high tower, by a pair of monstrous 
dragons, heath serpents, or ling eels, as they are called in 
the original. The poisonous breath of these horrid 
creatures infected the whole neighbourhood with the 
plague ; and the old king, with a view to getting rid of 
them and freeing his hapless daughter, promised the 
princess’s hand to the daring champion, whoever he 
might be, that should slay the monsters. Regner under- 
took the task, and in order to protect himself from the 
serpents’ teeth, he got a rpelisse or cloak made of un- 
dressed lamb skins, and a pair of breeches of peculiarly 
shaggy material, of which the dragons could not get a 
fast -hold, and in which he could easily turn himself. 
The weather was freezing cold, and on his way to the 
place of conflict he dived under the water, and saturated 
bis shaggy dress so that he was all bristling with sharp 
icicles. The saga tells us, in a quiet vein of humour, how 
the king and his courtiers ensconced themselves as safely 
as possible in the innermost recesses of the court, or on 
the highest pinnacles of the palace. But Regner de- 
fended himself from the teeth of the dragons with his 
shield, while his frozen coat protected him from their 
venom; and, watching the first opportunity, he transfixed 
both of the monsters with his spear at one blow. They 
tried to envelope him with their tails and crush him to 
death, but his shaggy breeches saved him, and he came 
off conqueror unwounded, like More of More Hall, who 
slew the dragon of Wantley ; the heir of Lambton, who 
cut the worm in pieces ; the Daft Laird of Larriston, who 
killed the worm of Ormiston ; and their still more famous 
classic »rototype, Perseus, who freed Andromeda from 
the sea monster on the coast of Palestine. Ever after 
this exploit, for which he was rewarded with the Princess 
Thora’s- hand, Regner was known by the cognomen of 
Lodbrog, that is, Shaggy Breeches. 

Dreadful was the retribution that followed Regner’s 
death. When his three or four surviving sons—Iver or 
Tagoar, the Legless Boar, so called from some congenital 
deformity ; Sigurd Snake-eye, otherwise called Ubbe; 
Bjorn, the iron-ribbed; and some add Halfden the 
Terrible—heard of their father’s fate, they at once deter- 


mined on wreaking the most speedy, summary, and signal 
vengeance on his murderers. They soon collected what 
old historians have termed ‘‘a mighty torrent of vin. 
dictive fury,” composed of Danes, Jutes, Swedes, Nor. 
wegians, Frisians, and other nations—in short, all the 
strength and valour of the teeming North. The avengers 
of their father’s blood, accompanied by four or five other 
kings and twenty earls, sailing out of the Baltic, arrived 
safe on the East Anglian coast, among their countrymen 
settled there, with whom they stayed over the winter, 
Next spring they borrowed horses from the East 
Anglians, and marched across Mercia into Northumber. 
land. The misfortune of England at that time was that 
every one of its petty kingdoms was split up into factions 
destitute of public spirit. In Northumberland, as one 
party after another prevailed, the kings, who were, in 
truth, only the puppets of these parties, were expelled or 
restored, hailed as monarchs, or slain as traitors and 
usurpers; and the greater part of these shadowy poten- 
tates had no title or claim to authority but what their 
courage or their cunning gave them. Had the Northum- 
brians and the Mercians cordially joined at this crisis 
with the first Saxons, whose leader was nominally king of 
all England, their united forces would have sufficed to re- 
pel the invaders. But even the imminent danger to which 
they were exposed failed to produce any great degree of 
union. The Northumbrians, as usual, were employed in 
contending amongst themselves, the kingdom being 
divided between Osbert, who seems to have been the 
legitimate king, and Ella, the prime object of the wrath 
of the brothers, who was styled a usurper. These two 
saw plainly, it is true, that their situation was desperate 
if they did not join their forces. They accordingiy sus- 
pended their rivalry and marched against the Danes, 
who, after ravaging Lindsey, near Lincolnshire, had 
taken possession of York. 

Accounts differ as to the particulars of the campaign, 
but the result was speedily fatal to both the Northum- 
brian kings. The Danes had fortified themselves in 
York, and made themselves masters of the surrounding 
country. Osbert and Ella challenged them to come out, 
and the challenge was accepted. Upon the ample folds 
of the standard which floated at the head of the Pagan 
host was depicted the raven, the bird of Odin. This 
magic banner had been woven and worked by the 
daughters of Regner Lodbrog in the course of a single 
day, and the Danes believed that it was endowed with 
prophetic power, imparted to it by Queen Aslog, who was 
the daughter of Sigurd Fafnisbana, a famous mythical 
hero. If victory was to follow, the raven stood erect.and 
soaring before the warriors; but if a defeat was impend- 
ing, he hung his head and drooped his wings. On this 
occasion we may infer that the omen was favourable, for 
victory at length declared for the Danes. 

This battle was fought under the walls of York on the 
21st of March, 867. The brave Osbert was slain on the 
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field, while Ella, more unfortunate, was taken prisoner. 
The victors treated him with an amount of barbarity 
uncommon even among savages. They cut the figure of 
an eagle on his back, threw salt on the lacerated flesh, 
and divided his ribs to tear out his lungs. 

Simeon of Durham, in his Chronicles of the Angles, 
tells us that Ella and Osbert brought this terrible judg- 
ment on themselves, wholly irrespective of the death of 
Regner. They had both, it seems, been guilty of sacri- 
lege, having deprived St. Cuthbert of a good part of his 
patrimony, viz., Warkworth, Tilmouth, Billingham, 
Aycliffe, and Wycliffe. 

According to some accounts Iver or Ingoar, accom- 
panied by Hubba, landed at Berwick, and marched south 
instead of marching north from East Anglia with the 
rest, as others state. Halfden ‘seems likewise to have 
landed at the mouth of the Tweed, and to have ravaged 
the rich country adjacent. Tynemouth monastery was 
utterly destroyed by these fierce marauders. 

After this melancholy epoch, Northumberland appears 
no more in history as an Anglo-Saxon kingdom. Iver 
assumed the title of king, not of it only, but of all 
England; and as soon as he found himself firm in the 
saddle in these northern parts, he and Sigurd first overran 
Mercia (A.D. 868), then Lindsey (869), and, finally, East 
Anglia (870). The Danes thus became sole rulers over 
the north-eastern half of England, bounded by the Wat- 
ling Street, and reaching as far north as Edinburgh. 

Bjorn, the Iron-ribbed Bear, returned to Norway, and 
ruled for some years over that kingdom, with the govern- 
ment of which he had been entrusted during his father’s 
life; and Sigurd Snake-eye was chosen King of Denmark 
by the unanimous vote of the Landsting or National 
Assembly. Thus all Regner’s sons attained the rank of 
kings, including Halfden, who was the most illustrious of 
sea kings, though he had no distinct kingdom on land. 


@ North-Cauntry Bibltapale. 





m4, HERE are few places so full of interest as a 
second-hand book shop, especially when it 
happens to be owned by an enthusiastic 

collector. I am acquainted with a model store of 
these literary curiosities, and with a man who seems to 
have been made for their efficient control. Both are to be 
found in Great Queen Street, London—standing cheek 
by jowl with the Freemasons’ Tavern—and it is difficult 
tosay whether the establishment, or its proprietor, can 
be regarded as the greatest attraction. Such hesitancy, 
however, applies only to casual visitors. Those from 
Tyne or Wearside can have no reasonable doubt on the 
subject, seeing that Mr. John Wheldon,* the founder of 





* The portrait of Mr. Wheldon is copied from a photograph by 
T.C. Turner and Co., 17, Upper Street, Islington, London. 


the show, is a native of Newcastle; that he is over 80 
years of age; and that the valuable treasures around him 
have sprung from the smallest of small beginnings. Look- 
ing at his premises now, the idea of a modest start seems 
almost incredible. The building is so full of stock that it 
1s barely possible to secure travelling way from one room 
to another. Long stretches of shelving arecrowded with 
double layers of books, while heaps of papers and 
periodicals strew the floors and tables. In a similar 
fashion, the entrance hall is reduced to half its natural 
width; the staircase is lined with towering piles of 
prints ; and the cellars and garrets, a3 well as the small 
sanctum of the chief, are inconveniently packed also. 
Like many other North-Countrymen, the proprietor of 
this old book shop has been thepioneer of his own fortunes. 
He sprang from humble parents, had no influential friends 
to help him, and was left, when quite a young man, to 
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map out a career for himself. The method, at the outset, 
did not seem particularly promising. It was something 
like this :—Young Wheldon would walk into an old book 
shop, inquire what volume or set of volumes the collector 
most particularly desired to possess, and, on receipt of the 
information, at once commenced a search for the missing 
works. For every successful quest he was paid liberally ; 
while for some lucky hits the honorarium might be 
described as munificent. While thus earning his 
livelihood, he was steadily adding to his knowledge of 
books, and soon began to accumulate a stock of his own. 
Slowly, but very surely, his position improved. In 
course of time the diligent searcher was transformed 
into a sagacious masterman, who gave his attention 
principally, though not exclusively, to historic and scientific 
works. Mr. Wheldon now enjoys an almost unique posi- 
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tion in these branches of literature. His stock, as I have 
shown, is enormous; it is insured for many thousands of 
pounds; and its actual selling value can hardly be esti- 
mated. Years hence, perhaps, when his present lease 
expires, it may be necessary to sort and catalogue all the 
treasures that the place contains. This prospect—strange 
as the confession may seem—is one of the venerable gentle- 
man’s greatest troubles. ‘‘I only possess this place for 
nine years more,” he says, ‘*and I am afraid the landlord 
As this is along look 
abead—especially for a veteran of 84—it is sincerely to be 
hoped that some satisfactory solution of the difficulty may 
be discovered 


> 


may then want to disturb me. 


Though a Newcastle man by birth—having been born 
in Pilgrim Street on the 9th of April, 1807—Mr. Wheldon 
has spent the bulk of his time in London. He was 
taken there when quite an infant, and, except in his 
early years, bas adhered faithfully to the metropolis. It 
is concerning a northern visit, made during his boyhood, 
that the old bookseller retains his most pleasurable 
reminiscences. When 18 years of age he accompanied his 
father to the Farne Islands in order to assist in fixing the 
lantern for the Longstone Lighthouse. He was nine 
weeks engaged on this duty, and afterwards spent a 
couple on the Brownsman, where William Darling and his 
daughter Grace were then residing. 

It was here that the young visitor made frends with 
the girl, and became deeply impressed by her character, 
After twelve or thirteen years had passed away, there 
came news concerning the wreck of the Forfarshire, 
coupled with that ‘‘deed of daring” which has made the 
name of Grace Darling famous for all time. The enthu- 
siastn of the capital found an echo in every quarter of the 
civilised globe ; but in no bosom did it arouse a feeling of 
He had 
known the brave lassie; he gloried in her achievement ; 


greater pride than in that of Mr. Wheldon. 


and, what is more important, he still continues to sing 
her praises as loyally as he did half a century ago. It is 
his belief, to-day, that there is no person now living who 
shared his labours at the Longstone light. He feels 
absolutely certain that he must be the only human being 
who can boast of an acquaintance with the girl before her 
memorable exploit. 

There is something very touching about Mr. Wheldon’s 
fidelity to his sea-girt friends. Their acquaintance seems 
to have formed one of the most pleasurable incidents of 
his youth, and he looks back upon it as only kindly 
bachelors can. This accounts for many of his subsequent 
inquiries. He was aware, of course, that Grace died four 
years after hcx memorable achievement; but, notwith- 
standing this fact, he was always anxious to renew his 
acquaintance with her family. It was not until 1864 that 
this desire could be gratified. By that time he had be- 
come thoroughly established in business. He was, in 
fact, a man of financial substance—well able to extend 
the scope of his operations—and he accordingly attached 


himself to the Naturalist Field Clubs of Berwick ang 
Newcastle. Being in the North on the eve of 
one of their excursions, he indulged himself with g 
run to Bamborough. As Wilham Darling was then 
resident in the village, Mr. Wheldon availed himself of 
the opportunity for a friendly call. Though the two men 
had not seen each other for forty years, a few questions 
were quite sufficient to revive their earlier intercourse, 
The ex-lighthouse-keeper remembered the London work. 
man very well, and had a cordial greeting for the warm- 
hearted boy who accompanied him—the “friend of little 
Grace.” As the youth of 18 had developed, during the 
interval, into a man of 58, there were many questions to 
ask as well as much to tell on both sides. At the close 
of an edifying interview, Mr. Darling produced a smal] 
book, in which he asked his guest to place his autograph, 
The request was cheerfully complied with, and, under the 
date of August 25th, 1864, Mr. Wheldon wrote his name, 
occupation, and piace of business. 


The whereabouts of this ‘‘ visitors’ list” has latterly 


been the subject of many inquiries; vut its history could 
not be traced. By the merest accident, however, I am 
able to add a few words concerning it. During the 
rambles of Mr. W. H. Atkinson, a gentleman residing at 
Starbeck, near Harrogate, it was lately discovered in the 
possession of Grace Darling’s niece. It is to the courtesy 
of Mr. Atkinson that I am now indebted for a few 
memoranda from the interesting little volume. The title, 
which is in the handwriting of the old lighthouse. 
keeper himself, appears to have been drawn up on the 
2nd of August, 1861, after he came to reside at ‘* Wynd- 
ing House, Balmburgh.” The first signature, inserted 
eleven days afterwards, was that of Dr. John Struthers, 
of Edinburgh. Amongst those who succeeded him were 
the Venerable Archdeacon Bland, in 1863 ; David Dunbar, 
the Dumfries sculptor, in 1864; Sir Walter James and 
Lord Hardinge, in 1865; Captaim and Mrs. Stafford 
Northcote, in 1866; and Mr. Tom Taylor, in 1868. Some 
of these visits were subsequeut to the death of Mr. 
Darling, which took place in 1865; but they were 
prompted, no doubt, by a desire to see his home, his 
journal of experiences on the Farne Islands, and the many 
similarly interesting records of along and valuable life. 
But the entry of greatest note is undoubtedly that of Mr. 
Wheldon, for it is followed by a postscript which says— 
‘* He was one of the workpeople sent from London to the 
erection of the Longstone Lighthouse in the years 1825 
and 1826.” 
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The Castle Spectre: A Aeqenv 
of Haughton, 





r > would be too much to expect that a tale 
handed down by oral tradition, through at 
least ten or twelve generations, and pro- 
bably far more, should be consistent in all 

its parts. The innumerable legends connected with old 
castles, abbeys, and hermitages in Durham and North- 
umberland, as in most other parts of Britain, would be 
placed by critical writers of local history in the same 
category with the lives and adventures of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table. Still, they are 
interesting and worthy of preservation, bringing before us, 
as they do, obsolete manners and customs, and ideas, 
beliefs, and superstitions once prevalent among the 
common people, but now in great part abandoned and 
forgotten. The castle spectre is one of the commonest 
of those imaginary beings whose appearance from time to 
time frightened the inmates of old fortalices in different 
parts of the world, from the hill forts of India to the 
strongholds of Scandinavia ; and it may safely be asserted 
that there is not a single building with any pretensions to 
remote antiquity that has not been honoured in time 
past by the possession of its peculiar goblin, whether 
akin to the German “‘hoffgespenst” or the Irish ‘‘ban- 
shee.” 

Haughton Castle, situated on the North Tyne, is re- 
puted to have once had a spectre of its own, said to have 
been the ghost of one of those daring mosstroopers who 
made life and property on the Borders unsafe, both before 
and subsequent to the Union of North and South Britain. 
The story goes that in the reign of Henry VIII., when 
Lord Dacre of Gilsland was Warden of the Middle 
Marches, a loud complaint arose in the Ncrthern Counties 
against his Jordship’s administration, on account of his 
being more than suspected of taking bribes, directly or 
indirectly, from the more influential of those freebooters, 
such as the chiefs of the clans Armstrong, Elliot, Scott, 
Kerr, and Graeme. The fact was, that during a great 
part of his wardenship, the mosstroopers, especially 
those of the Scottish side and the Debatable Land, were 
more troublesome than they had ever been before. No 
man’s horses or cattle were safe unless he submitted to 
the ignominy of paying ‘‘ blackmail” to some notable 
hard-riding chieftain, thus purchasing exemption from 
the operations of professional and skilled “lifters "—that 
is, horse, cattle, and sheep-stealers, true ** minions of the 
moon” like Johnnie o’ Gilnockie, Wat o’ Harden, or 
Kinmont Willie. It was first whispered, then loudly 
proclaimed, and by-and-by universally believed on both 
sides of the Border, that Lord Dacre knowingly and 
willingly connived at the robberies committed by these 
masterful rough-riders, several of whom, it was known, 
had been allowed to escape when the warden had them in 


his power. In more than one instance, it was alleged 
that Lord Dacre’s retainers had interfered actively to 
effect the rescue of mosstroopers, when captured by some 
of the plundered people. This might or might not have 
been true, but it was unhesitatingly asserted, and never 
positively denied ; and it was remarked that of all the 
miscreants who profited by the Lord Warden’s tolerance, 
the Armstrongs seemed the most favoured. This was 
accounted for by Lord Dacre’s being deep in love with 
Helen Armstrong, the sister of the chief of her clan. 
Dark-eyed Nelly, as she was commonly called, is said to 
have been a charming woman. No sooner had Lord 
Dacre beheld her, during a time of truce, then he fella 
victim to her tascinations. The discontent of the honest 
gentlemen and yeomen, whose effects were thus at the 
mercy of the unscrupulous raiders, ere long rose to such 
a pitch that an association was formed amongst them 
for the double purpose of protecting themselves against 
the mosstroopers and of exposing the guilty connivance 
of Lord Dacre to the king. 

The Lord of Haughton Castle, Sir John de Widdring- 
ton (in some versions of the story it is said to have 
been Sir Thomas Swinburne, but the Swinburnes had 
ceased to have any connection with Haughton long be- 
fore the date specified) was one of the most energetic 
men in this movement for the redress of grievances. He 
is reported to have been a learned and clerkly man, 
though as gallant a knight as any in the whole North 
Country ; and it was accordingly he who was entrusted 
by the gentlemen of the district to draw up the 
memorial stating their case for presentation to 
the king or his chief minister—his Eminence the 
Lord Cardinal Wolsey, who was Chancellor and 
Legate 4 Latere, as well as Bishop of Durham and Arch- 
bishop of York. This distinguished prelate being then on 
a visit to York, it was judged to be a favourable 
opportunity for laying the memorial before him, and so 
the Lord of Haughton Castle and two or three other 
gentlemen proceeded to that city for the express purpose. 
It happened, however, that on the eve of their setting out 
the Lord of Haughton’s people had managed to capture 
the leader of a gang of mosstroopers—no less a personage 
than the chief of the Armstrongs, and the brother of 
Lord Dacre’s fair Helen. The prisoner was brought in 
triumph to Haughton, and safely lodged in the deep, dark, 
underground dungeon of the castle. Then, after two 
days’ hard riding, the deputation duly arrived at 
York, where they were to be presented to the Cardinal 
on the second day afterwards. On that morning, 
they were on their way to the Archiepiscopal Palace, 
when it all at once flashed across the Lord of 
Haughton’s mind that he had quite forgotten, before 
leaving home, to give his servants any instructions 
as to how they should treat his prisoner, and he found 
likewise, to his utter consternation, that he had brought 
away with him the key of the dungeon, which he usually 
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carried attached to his girdle. Being a truly humane 
man, as well as a firm supporter of law and order, he was 
horror-struck at the possible consequences of his neglect ; 
for it was now the fourth day of Armstrong’s confinement, 
and during the whole of that time he could not have 
received either meat or drink. 

Without waiting to see the Cardinal, he turned that 
instant the face of his horse northwards, and galloped 
away as hard as he could—so hard that before he reached 
Durham, sixty-seven miles off, his horse dropped dead 
under him. Te borrow another steed was the work of a 
few minutes; and this horse he urged to its utmost speed, 
so that by the middle of the night of the day on which he 
left York, he was thundering at the outer portal of his 
own castle. Soiled and stained with the mire of the 
roads he had traversed, his face flushed with a fearful ex- 
citement, and his voice nearly gone, he could only ejacu- 
late, on the gate being opened, in a hoarse, harsh, raucous 
tone, “‘ The prisoner!” The domestic could only answer 
that they had heard nothing of him for the last four-and- 
twenty hours, though before that he had been very noisy. 
‘*Bring me a torch!” was his master’s instant exclama- 
tion. The light was at once brought, the key was turned 
in the lock, the door was thrown open, grating on its rusty 
hinges, and Armstrong was found lying on the steps 
leading down into the gloomy vault, stark dead, either 
starved to death or suffocated by foul air. In his mortal 
agony, he had gnawed the flesh from one of his arms, and 
his features were contorted in such horrid fashion as to 
strike terror into those who looked on him. 

How his mortal remains were disposed of we are not 
told, nor has tradition preserved the issue in the case of 
the delinquent Lord Warden ; but, asin all such medieval 
tragedies, even when the death of the victim was unpre- 
meditated, the voice of his blood, like that of Abel, cried 
unto the Lord from the ground. In other words, as a 
matter of course, the spectre of the unhappy man haunted 
the castle. In the dead of night, shrieks of the most 
agonising kind were heard issuing from the dungeon, and 
piercing and resounding through every room in the place. 
The consequence was that no servant would stay within 
its precincts, and the family were at their wits’ end how 
to get peace and rest o’ nights. At length the Rector of 
Simonburn exorcised the ghost, by means, it is said, of a 
black-lettered Bible, whether of Coverdale, Matthew, or 
Cranmer’s edition we cannot take it uponus to say. And 
so long as the sacred volume remained in the castle, the 
ghost continued quiet; but on one occasion, during the 
reign of the graceless Charles II., the Bible having been 
taken away to London for re-binding, or some other un- 
defined purpose, the ghost took advantage of the sacred 
talisman’s absence to return and avenge itself for its long 
enforced silence. 

So one night in the winter of 1681, when the menials of 
the castle were assembled in the servants’ hall after the 
day’s work was done, the conversation somehow fell on 


the subject of the reappearance of departed spirits. While 
some expressed their belief in the doctrine and others 
their disbelief, all at once, when the conversation had 
slackened, a horrifying shriek rose, as |it were, out of the 
earth, pierced through the brains and hearts of those who 
heard it, and pealed and reverberated through every 
room in the castle, after which it grddually sank into 
an agonising moan, and finally died away in a wail of 
inexpressible anguish. Fear, or rather horror, petrified 
the company. No one of them, we are told, could cry 
out. That there was some dreadful supernatural presence 
in the room even the most sceptical could scarce doubt, at 
least for the time being ; but one or two of them by next 
day had managed to get rid of their fears, and professed 
to believe that the sounds they had heard were nothing 
more nor less than the howling of one of the watch dogs 
baying the moon. 

However this may have been, no time was lost in 
getting the black-lettered Bible restored, so as to pacify 
the servants ; and never since that time—that is, for more 
than two hundred years past—has the ghost of the 
famished freebooter troubled the inmates of Haughton 
Castle. 


Penrith Beacon, 





EACON HILL is an eminence about a mile 

and a half to the north-east of the town of 

Penrith. Here a square stone building, 

erected in 1719, occupies the site of the beacon fires that 
were lighted on the approach of an enemy in the times of 
Border feuds. Penrith Beacon was one of a fiery line of 
communications extending from Lancashire to Edin- 
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burgh. Sir Walter Scott refers to the blazing beacons in 
his “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel” in the following terms :— 


of fires 
Le Ee and Pee and “cliff were seen, 
warlike tidings fraught. 

ac from each the signal caught ; 

Each after each they glanced 4 sight 

As stars arise upon the night. 
Standing some 1,020 feet above the level of the sea, the 
Beacon commands extensive views of the surrounding 
country. On the west are Blencathra and Skiddaw ; on 
the south Shap Fells; on the east Crossfell and the 
Yorkshire hills; and on the north Carlisle and the 
distant Scottish mountains. 


Soseph Blackett, Stocmaker 
and oct, 





m|IOSEPH BLACKETT was born in 1786, at 

S| Tunstill, a village not far from Richmond, 

| in Yorkshire. He was the son of a day 
labourer, and the youngest but one of twelve children. 
He received such elementary education as was open to 
the poor a century ago; but in 1797 his schooldays were 
terminated, and he went to London (“in ten days on a 
waggon ”) as apprentice to his brother, who was a ladies’ 
shoemaker there. He gratified his taste for reading by 
the perusal of works like Eusebius’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,” and Foxe’s ‘*Book of Martyrs.” The year 
1804 was marked by two important events, He was 
led to the study of Shakspeare by seeing Kemble in 
“Richard III.,” and he also marned a wife, who, how- 
ever, died of consumption in 1807. 

Blackett came under the notice of the printer Mar- 
chand, who thought so well of his poems that he 
gratified the author by setting them up in type for 
nothing, and did him an even more substantial service 
by introducing him to the publisher Pratt. ‘The 
Mecenas of shoemakers and preface-writer-general to 
distressed versemen; a kind of gratis accoucheur to 
those who wish to be delivered of rhyme, but do not 
know how to bring forth,”—this was Byron’s charac- 
teristic description of Capel Lofft, who had introduced 
Robert -Bloomfield to the public. Pratt thought 
Blackett deserving of a similar service, and brought 
his protegé before the public in a detailed comparison 
of the relative merits of his own poet and Lofft’s. This 
was in 1808, and Byron, who published his ‘‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers” in the early spring of the 
following year, belaboured both patrons and boch pro- 
tegés with all the characteristic vigour of a satire which 
is far more suitably typified by the bludgeon than the 
rapier. He attacks the glorification of poetasters as fol- 
lows :— 


When some brisk youth, the tenant of a stall, 
Employs a pen more pointed than his awl, 


Leaves his snug shop, forsakes his store of shoes, 

St. Crispin quits, and cobbles for the muse, 

Heavens ! how the vulgar stare ! how crowds applaud, 

How ladies read, and literati laud ! 

Poor Blackett’s fame was only a November sun—he 
still felt the shivers while he stood in the shine. He 
does not appear to have unduly neglected his trade, but 
he never emerged from a poverty which was soon aggra- 
vated by chronic ill-health. 

Pratt and other friends found him the means necessary 
for a sea voyage, which was recommended for the benefit 
of his health. He accordingly set sail in 1809 for Seaham, 
where his brother-in-law was then gamekeeper to Sir 
Ralph Milbanke. Here he found abundant encourage- 
ment, not only from Sir Ralph and Lady Milbanke and 
their daughter, the future Lady Byron, but also from the 
Duchess of Leeds, who exerted herself to procure support 
for his ‘Selections from the Poetry of Joseph Blackett.” 
These kindly attentions may have soothed the end of 
poor Blackett, but they could not retard it, for he died 
on August 23rd, 1810. He was buried in Seaham Church- 
yard, and his tomb is inscribed with the concluding lines 
of his ‘* Reflections at Midnight ” :— 

Shut from the light, ‘mid awful gloom, 
Let clay-cold honour rest in state, 


And from the decorated tomb 
Receive the tribute of the great. 
Let me, when bade with life to part, 

And in my narrow mansion sleep, 
Receive a tribute from the heart, 
Nor bribe the sordid eye to weep. 


Byron, who was at Malta when he heard the news of 
the death of ‘* Cobbler Joe,” wrote the following satirical 
epitaph :— 

Stranger ! behold, interred together, 
The souls of learning and of leather. 
Poor Joe has gone, but left his all : 
You'll find his relics in a stall. 

His works were neat, and often found 
Well stitched, and with morocco bound. 
Tread lightly—where the bard is laid 
He cannet mend the shoe he made ; 
Yet is he happy in his hole, 

With verse immortal as his sole. 

But still to business he held fast, 

And stuck to Phcebus to the last. 

Then who shall say so a fellow 
Was only ‘“‘ leather and prunella ”? 
For character—he did not lack it ; 

And if he did, *twere shame to ‘‘ Black-it.” 

The references to Blackett in Byron’s letters are rather 
heartless; but they are worth quoting as excellent 
examples of his trenchant and vivacious epistolary style. 
In a letter written to Dallas on board the Volgate frigate 
at sea in June, 1811, he says: ‘I see that yours and 
Pratt’s protegé, Blackett the cobbler, is dead in spite of 
his rhymes, and is probably one of the instances where 
death has saved a man from damnation. You were the 
ruin of that poor fellow amongst you. Had it not been 
for his patrons, he might now have been in very good 
plight, shoe (not verse) making, but you have made him 
immortal with a vengeance. Who would think that 
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anybody could be such a blockhead as to sin against an 
express proverb—‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam ’? 


But spare him, ye critics, his follies are past, 
For the cobbler is come, as he ought, to his last.” 


Pratt. however, was still faithful to his protegé, and 
made the deceased poet tell to the world the story of his 
life in two volumes of letters, which also included his 
poetical remains. The publication of these volumes in 
1811 provoked from Byron another fierce and pungent 
diatribe :—‘* This well-meaning gentleman (Capel Lofft) 
has spoiled some excellent shoemakers and been accessory 
to the political undoing of many of the industrious poor. 
Nathaniel Bloomfield and his brother Bobby have set all 
Somersetshire singing; nor has the malady confined 
itself to one county. 
has caught the contagion of patronage, and decoyed a 
poor fellow named Blackett into poetry; but he died 


Pratt, too (who once was wiser), 


during the operation, leaving one child and two volumes 
The girl, if she don’t take a 
poetical twist, and come forth as a shoemaking Sappho, 
may do well; but the tragedies are as rickety as if they 
had been the offspring of an earl or a Seatonian prize 
poet. . . . Certes, these rakers of ‘Remains’ come 
under the statute against ‘resurrection men.’ What does 
it signify whether a poor, dear, dead dunce is te be stuck 
up in Surgeons’ or in Stationers’ Hall? Is it not better 
to gibbet his body upon a heath than his soul in an 
octavo? ‘We know what we are, but we know not what 
we may be,’ and it is to be hoped we never shall know, if 
a man who has passed through life with a sort of eclat is 
to find himself a mountebank on the other side of Styx, 


of remains utterly destitute. 


and made, like poor Joe Blackett, the laughing stock of 
purgatory.” 

If we can imagine the gentle spirit of the unfortunate 
shoemaker poet meeting the grim shade of the Chelsea 
philosopher in those dim regions, poor Joe may be 
comforted, for Carlyle thought very little more of Byron 
than Byron did of Blackett. J. L. Garvin. 


“Gilly #Ftre-Vap.” 





TJ ILLIAM DAVISON, otherwise known in 
Gateshead as “Billy FWine-day,” died at 
AAAs) =Gateshead Workhouse on the 27th of January, 
1891. *‘ Billy,” who had been for 38 years an inmate of 
the Workhouse, was a character in the borough, and 
there were few men, women, or children in Gateshead 
who were not familiar with his appearance. He was 
originally a miner at Wrekenton and Sheriff Hill, and 
was the only survivor of an explosion which took place 
at the King Pit, on April 5th, 1843. A Dissenter in his 
youth, Billy could often be found in recent years preach- 
ing and singing to a group of urchins. It often happened 
that he found, when he had finished, that his barrow had 
disappeared. While in search of it, he would say to 
everyone he met, “‘Gie us a bit weed. Hes thoo an aad 
knife te gie Billy?” One of his peculiarities was, what- 
ever the state of the weather, to accost his friends thus— 
**Tt’s a fine day; he’ ye onny weed?” If anyone asked a 
loan from him, he would say in reply, ‘“‘Oh, aye, it’s a 
fine day. De as aa de: get aall ye can, and luik for 
mai.” Mr. and Mrs. Penrose, the master and matron of 
the Workhouse, were extremely kind to the poor fellow. 
If Billy’s stock of tobacco became exhausted, he would 
say—‘* Aa knaa the maister will giv us sum ; if he disn’t, 
the wife will.” The well-known local song, ‘* Billy Fine- 
day,” written and sung by Rowland Harrison, will keep 
alive his memory for at least a little while. 


Henry Tennant, 





@\T was announced last month that Mr. Henry 
Tennant had resigned the office, which he had 
held for many years, of general manager of 

the North-Eastern Railway Company. The directors 
appointed as his successor Mr. George S. Gibb, who had 
been solicitor to the company since 1882. At the half- 
yearly meeting of the company at York, on the 6th of 
February, the retiring manager was awarded a gratuity 
of £10,000. Mr. Tennant is a native of Wensleydale. 
Educated at Ackworth, he came early in life to New- 
castle, and entered the service of the old firm of Messrs. 
Bragg and Co., drapers, Pilgrim Street. On leaving that 
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employment he entered the railway service, joining the 
staff of the Brandling Junction Railway about 1845. A 
little later he removed from Tyneside, but returned to 
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MR. HENRY TENNANT. 


Newcastle as accountant to the North-Eastern Company, 
removing to York on his promotion tc the office of general 
manager in 1871. 


Motes and Comnientartes. 





LADY PEAT’S PROPERTY. 

Lady Peat, whose strange, eventful history is recorded 
in the Monthly Chronicle, 1887, p. 149, died on the 26th 
of November, 1842, at Villiers Street, Sunderland, 
leaving much landed property and personal estate. 
The latter, being valued at something over £250,000, 
was divided between her solicitor (Mr. Gregson) 
and the authcrities at Ushaw College. The landed 
property was divided between Edward Taylor, of Sunni- 
side Park, near Tow Law, butcher and farmer, son 
of Edward Taylor and his wife, a cousin of Lady Peat’s, 
and Edward Leadbitter, wine and spirit merchant (?), 
Gateshead, and another distant relative of the eccentric 
lady, to both of whom she acted as godiaother. The 
former received the farms of Stobbilee, near Satley, the 
residence of Lady Peat, when in this neighbourhood, and 
her supposed birthplace. Her ladyship’s home, an old 
black thatched building, long used as a byre, was pulled 
down in 1885. Hole House—the residence of Lady Peat’s 
steward, John Flounders—Throstle Nest, Colpike Mill, 
allin the Browney valley ; Iveston Farm, at Iveston ; 
High and Low West Houses, and High, Middle, and Low 
Hedleyhopes, in the valley of the Deerness, were included 
in the estate. Mr. Leadbitter received Flass Hall and 
Hall Farm, High Wooley, Cock House, all between Esh 
and Crook, and the estate of Osmondcroft, near Newsham, 


Staindrop. On acquiring possession of the estates, both 
Mr. Taylor and Mr. Leadbitter assumed by Royal license 
the additional name of Smith. 

J. W. Fawcett, The Grange, Satley. 


A PECULIAR PARISH. 
The following is copied from the Universal Magazine 
for November, 1782 :— 


One of the Kings of England, being in the North, was 
entertained by the Bishop of Durham, at his palace there. 
Among many of the clergy at that time with the bishop 
there was the then Rector of Elwick Hall, near Hartlepool. 
His Majesty was very particular in inquiring about the 
North, and asked the Rector of Elwick Hall if there was 
anything remarkable in his parish. The rector replied 
there was, for in his parish there was not either town, 
village, surgeon, apothecary, midwife, schoolmaster, 
schoolmistress, blacksmith, shoemaker, cartwright, joiner, 
house carpenter, chandler, grocer, mason, bricklayer, 
public-house, tailor, weaver, barber, baker, butcher, or 
brewer; nay, scarce one day labourer, and frequently 
neither a funeral nor a marriage for twelve months. His 
Majesty listened to all this with great attention, and 
laughed heartily when the rector had finished his long 
string of names. What is extraordinary is, that the 
parish at this day (1782) is nearly in the same state. The 
living, which is worth £400 per annum, is now vacant. 
The whole parish contains about seventeen or eighteen 
farmhouses, situated in various parts of the parish, 
and the former rectors have often entertained all the 
parishioners at their tables. Nicet, York. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 

I am indebted to an old and worthy Newcastle man 
for the following particulars concerning ‘‘General” 
Booth :— 


According to the Nottingham Evening News, William 
Booth was born in Booth Street, Nottingham, April 10, 
1829, the street taking its name from his father, who held 
most of it, and being until quite lately owned by a mem- 
ber of the family. He commenced his career in a pawn- 
broker’s shop, and .his first religious associations were 
with Wesley Chapel, Broad Street, Nottingham. He 
was a member of the Wesleyan body until the 
agitation arose with respect to Everitt, Dunn, and 
Griffith, who were ultimately expelled from the con- 
nexion ; and although it could hardly be said that 
the ‘*General ” was similarly treated, yet it is a fact that 
he was *“‘dropped” also by the Wesleyans about this 
period. He laboured with the above-named seceders for 
about twelve months, after which he joined the New 
Connexion. He remained a little while under the late 
Dr. Cooke, was recommended by the London circuit 
to Conference for travelling preacher, and entered on 
his probation at the New Connexion Conference in 1854. 

Mr. Booth was subsequently appointed to the London 
first circuit, and during the next two years he held special 
revival services at various places. At the end of his third 
year he married. His first appointment after he was mar- 
ried was at Halifax. He became the superintendent 
minister of the Gateshead New Connexion Circuit in 
1858. He travelled the circuit three years (the full term 
at the time), and was very popular throughout the whole 
district, especially for the vigorous manner in which he 
encouraged open-air services. It was in Bethesda aes 
Melbourne Street, Gateshead, that he ministered when 
not on circuit. 

At the conference in 1861, he requested to be made a 
New Connexional evangelist, but the Conference did not 
see its way to give him such a position at that time; 
and he was appointed superintendent of the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Circuit instead. He moved “over the water” 
from Gateshead, and resided in Richmond Street, New- 
castle; but he shortly afterwards resigned, and com- 
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menced as an evangelist on his own behalf. He visited 
Cornwall after leaving Newcastle, and in 1865 went to 
London, where he was induced to start the ‘‘ Christian 
Mission” in the East End, from which, as all the world 
knows, came the present huge organization known as the 
Salvation Army. 

According to the Nottingham journal above named, Mr. 
Booth is not to be credited with originating the idea of 
the Salvation Army, that being an adaptation of the 
Hallelujah Band, which Mr. James Dupe, a Nottingham 
evangelist, who is still living, started in what is now 
known as St. James’s Church, Nottingham, and in which 
Mr. Dawe had the assistance of the notorious Bendigo, 
the prize-fighter. FuLHAM. 


GEORGE WATSON, MATHEMATICIAN. 

George Watson, formerly a well-known mathematician 
of Chester-le-Street, was born in the city of Durbam in 
1796, and was the son of humble parents, his father being 
a shoemaker. When nine years of age, he was sent to 
school, but only for a short time. He was apprenticed to 
a shoemaker of the name of Pickering at Chester-le- 
Street. Of studious habits, he spent most of his spare 
time in self-tuition, and frequently, whilst at work, had 
an open book by his side, to which every now and then he 
gave a glance, committing something to memory. 

Before he was out of his apprenticeship the press gang 
got hold of him, and compelled him to be a sailor. How- 
ever, in 1815, when only nineteen years of age, he was 
again on land, and in that year became a married man ; 
but the day after his marriage he resumed his seafaring 
life. Some time afterwards he returned home and 
settled down at Chester-le-Street, where he eventually 
opened a private school, teaching, besides “‘the three 
R’s,” mathematics and navigation. He died in 1857, and 
is buried in Chester-le-Street Churchyard, where a monu- 
ment stands erected to his memory by one of his pupils, 
the present Sir George Elliot. 

As an expounder of mathematics and navigation, Mr. 
Watson occupied a high position, and corresponded largely 
with men of like abilities. He was also a sound educa- 
tionist, a staunch Churchman, and a person of great in- 


genuity. 
J. W. Fawcett, Satley. 


MOUNTAINEERING FEAT IN ENGLISH 
LAKELAND. 


Perhaps the following record of a mountaineering feat 
in the English Lake District, culled from the West 
Cumberland Times, may prove interesting to the readers 
of the Monthly Chronicle :-— 


About twelve years ago there appeared in the Man- 
chester and Liverpool papers a brief account of a walk 
that had been accomplished by four gentlemen living in 
the Lake District, who climbed four of the highest 
mountains in England, namely, Bowfell, Scawfell, Skid- 
daw, and Helvellyn, in one day. It was regarded at the 
time as a wonderful instance of pluck and endurance, the 
temperance organs being particularly enthusiastic on the 
a as the walk was achieved entirely on non-alcoholic 

rinks, 

Although it is somewhat late in the day to do so, I am 
in a position to be able to give a more accurate and 
detailed account than has yet appeared of a performance 
that has seldom if ever been beaten. 


Prior to the year 1878 there had been much talk in the 
Lake District, around Grasmere and Ambleside, of a feat 
accomplished by a gentleman, a well-known Alpine 
climber, who, accompanied by the equally well-known 
guide, Mackereth, of Dungeon Ghyll, had ascended the 
four mountains already referred to within twenty-five 
hours. In the neighbourhood this was looked upon as an 
unparalleled performance, and the feat was established as 
@ record. 

In June, 1878, four brothers: named Tucker, living in 
Westmorland, all of them painters—for Alfred Robert 
Tucker, now the Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa, 
had not then taken holy orders—determined to beat the 
record established by the gentleman before mentioned, 
and announced their intention to ascend the four moun. 
tains within twenty-four hours, and without a guide, 

It is needless to say that their determination to eclipse 
what was looked upon as such a wonderful achievement 
was received on all sides with, at any rate, mild derision 
and scepticism. People who had spent all their lives in 
the land that Wordsworth loved so well, declared that 
the thing was next to impossible, and the attempt folly, 
Nothing daunted by the adverse comments freely ex. 
pressed on every hand, the four young men p ed to 
carry out their intention. 

At four o’clock a.m., one bright June morning, after 
partaking of a substantial breakfast, the brothers started 
from their home at Elterwater, some five miles west of 
Ambleside—(those readers who know the Lake District 
will be able to follow the excursion point by point 
—making their way through the beautiful an 
gg valley of Langdale towards Bowfell (2,960 

eet), the first and least important of the mountains 
they intended to conquer. This point was reached at 
about eight o’clock, and from thence, without resting, the 
next point, the summit of Scawfell (3,208 feet), was made 
for. Between these two summits the route, although not 
precipitous, necessitates incessant and most fatiguing 
climbing, not ten consecutive = along the ridge that 
joins them being on the level. Nevertheless they stood on 
the tops of Scawfell shortly after nine o’clock, gazing over 
the intervening country into the sea, where in the remote 
distance, like a speck upon the horizon, lay the Isle of 


an. 
They had now achieved what to the majority of British 
mountaineers would have been considered a very fair 
day’s work, but which was merely a preliminary canter 
compared with what was to come. 
The next point to be made for was Skiddaw, twenty 


miles away. By this time the sun had commenced to 
beat down fiercely, and the heat was oppressive. They 
carried nothing with them but a small quantity of beef 
tea, and when that was gone contented themselves with a 
drink from the brooks they passed on the way. No time 
was to be lost. rr or, at least, as straight as the 
circuitous paths would permit, through Rosthwaite, down 
along the valley of Borrowdale, where Grange nestles, a 
poetic picture painted by Nature. Still farther on to 
where “the waters come down at Lodore,” skirting 
Derwentwater, on to Keswick. Thence a long, mono- 
tonous toil to the top of Skiddaw (over 3,000 feet), which 
was reached shortly after one. Twenty miles in a little 
over four hours ! journey is now nearly half over, 
and, to celebrate the event, sixteen bottles of ginger beer 
are consumed. 

The return journey is commenced. Once more passin; 
through Keswick, the Vale of St. John is traversed, an 
on arriving at the King’s Head Inn the first halt is called. 
Tired feet are plunged into water as hot as can be borne, 
and the inner man is refreshed with bowls of bread and 
milk. The last effort is about to be essayed, and ten 
minutes are spent in the preparation. Helvellyn still 
remains, and a start is made, Again a long gradual 
ascent is battled with and conquered, and as the sun is 

inning to set the self-imposed task is practically 
finished. The four mountains have been climbed in less 
than fifteen hours, and a proposition is made to add yet 
another mountain, viz., Pairheld, to the liat; but wiser 
counsels prevail, and, acting on the principle that 
**enough is as good as a feast,” the d t to Grasmere 
is made. 
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From Grasmere to Elterwater is slightly over four 
miles ; but, as one of the Tuckers lived at Ambleside, his 
three brothers determined to see him home, thus doing 
nine miles instead of four. 

The clock is striking eleven as they reach their house 
at Elterwater, having walked, as nearly as can possibly 
be gauged, seventy miles and climbed over 12,000 feet in 
nineteen hours, beating the previous record by six hours, 
and at least an extra ten miles. 

I cannot tell whether this achievement has ever been 
beaten; but it lives in the memory of many ‘* Lakers” 
as a truly wonderful walk. J. C., Carlisle. 


AN INVITATION TO MARRIAGE. 
The following curious advertisement was published in 
the Cumberland Packet, 1811 :— 


May no miscarriage prevent my marriage! Matthew 
Dowson, in Bothel, Cumberland, intends to be married 
at Holm Church on Thursday before Michaelmas Day, 
when that may happen, and return to Bothel to dine. 
Mr. Reed gives a goose to be Roasted; W. Elliot gives a 
hen to be Roasted; Jos. Gibson gives a Pig to be Roasted ; 
W. Hodson gives a Calf to be Roasted ; and in order that 
the Roast meat should be well Basted, do you see, Mary 
Pearson, Betty Hodson, Mary Bushby, Matty Fisher, 
Mary Bride, and Betty Porthouse, to each give a pound 
of Butter. The advertiser will provide everything else 
suitable to so very festive an occasion, and hereby gives 
notice to all young women desirous of changing their con- 
dition that he is at Present Disengaged, and he advises 
them to consider that tho’ there may be Luck in Leisure, 
yet in this case Delays are Dangerous, for with him he is 
Determined First Come First Served. 

So come along Lasses, who wish to be Married. 
Matt Dowson is vexd that so long he has Tarryd. 


Forp Porrrery, Newcastle. 


Porth-Countrp WitK wunaur, 





THE TELEGRAM. 

A few years ago a pitman received a telegram from an 
official whom he knew to be a very bad caligraphist. 
** Begox,” he exclaimed as he opened the missive, ‘ that 
can nivvor be his writing ; he must ha’ got a secretorry !” 

A PLEASANT HOUSE. 

“De ye like yor new hoose?” asked a woman of her 
friend who had lately changed her place of residence. 
“Weel, it’s not se pleasant as the other,” was the reply, 
“’caas aa could stand at the door and watch aall the 
funerals gan alang the chorchyaird !” 

THE TAP. 

A man was trying hard in a house at one of the 
Northern collieries to get a leather washer on to a tap. 
“Hang it aall,” he exclaimed, ‘‘aa wonder if a drop 
whisky wad myek hor slip?” ‘ Varry likely it wad,” 
rejoined his wife, ‘‘it myeks lots of ye foaks slip at times, 
onnyway !” 

VULTURES. 

A party of Blyth men, including a philosopher from 
that quarter, were recently on a visit to North Sunder- 
land, when a flock of birds flew overhead. ‘Bless me, 
what’s them bords?” cried one of the excursionists. 
“Thor vultures,” said a native. ‘* Vultures,” exclaimed 


the Blyth philosopher, ‘‘they flee heor, dethey? Wey, 
they waak iboot wor plyace !” 
OLD AND YOUNG, 

A steamer was tugging a sculler boat under the Swing 
Bridge, when an applewoman, observing them, exclaimed 
—‘‘ Begox, isn’t that like natur? Even the varry steam- 
boats hes little uns ?” 

A REMARKABLE BOAT RACE. 

A short time ago a crowd gathered on the Tyne Bridge, 
and for some moments attention was directed to certain 
moving objects in the river. A woman approached 
**Tommy on the Bridge,” a well known local character, 
and asked: ‘‘What’s up, thor, Tommy? ‘Oh,” was 
the reply, ‘‘it’s oney a boat race wi’ twe dogs !” 

FROM THE SUBLIME TO THE RIDICULOUS. 

Not long ago, during stormy weather, a man and his 
wife went down to Tynemouth. They were watching the 
waves beat upon the shore, and the good man seemed to 
be impressed with the angry character of the scene. He 
was about to give vent to his feelings, when his wife, her 
eyes fixed on the sea, quietly remarked :—**O Geordy ! 
isn’t it like soapsuds ?” 

THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 

A certain pitman having entered a barber’s shop to get 
shaved, the barber, knowing Geordy to be a tippler, com- 
menced to admonish him, and to give him some sound 
advice upon temperance, when the pitman exclaimed, 
** Aa’ll tell ye what it is, friend; drink’s the ruin of all 
evil, but a small whisky and a lemon dish, she’s grand 
when yor dry !” 

A TEXT. 

Two miners went into the waiting-room at Castle Eden 
Station, when something caught the eye of one of them. 
Some texts of Scripture were hanging against the wall— 
‘*God so loveth the world,” &c, After endeavouring to 
make out the words, he turned to his companion and 
asked, *‘ Hi, Geordie man, whaat ’s this aboot? Is’t a 
dog race?” 

EGG-HATCHING. 

Some pitmen, who were passing a shop in Newcastle, 
stopped to look at an egg-hatching machine exhibited in 
the window. This novelty so astonished one of the party 
that he exclaimed, ‘‘ By gox! what ’styordinary things 
they de get up nooadays! Thor’ll be ne cayshin noo for 
folks te keep hens or cocks owthor. Aa’ll they’ll want ‘ll 
be yen o’ them clockin’ thingamies ! ” 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 

This was the subject of a discourse at a revivalist meet- 
ing in Gateshead one Sunday night, at which two pitmen, 
uncle and nephew, were present. The following morning 
the uncle observed to his nephew : ‘‘ Aye, Josh, aa agree 
wi’ the preachor chep; thor’s nowt impossible.” ‘Aa 
think thoo’s wrang,” said the other ; “‘aa could hev tell’t 
him something that was impossible.” ‘“‘ Wey, Josh, 
thoo’ll sartinlees be a clivvorer chep then aa tyuk thoo for, 
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if thoo can de that. Wey, what is’t?’ ‘‘Aa wad hev 
axed him to myek wor clock strike less nor yen !” 


Porth-Country Obituaries, 





Mr. William Stainsby, post-master of West Hartlepool, 
succumbed to an acute attack of paralysis, on the 11th of 
January. He was about 55 years of age. 

On the 13th of January, the death was announced, as 
having taken place at Buninyong, Victoria, Australia, 
of Mr. Claude Thomas Stanger, only surviving son of the 
late Mr. John Stanger, for many years publisher of the 
Newcastle Chronicle. 

Mr. Edward Sword, stationmaster at High Shields ia 
the days of Geerge Hudson, the “ Railway King,” and 
subsequently stationmaster at Wetheral, died on the 14th 
of January, at the age of 82. 

Mr. Peter Borrie Blair, connected with a marine en- 
gineering firm at Stockton, died on the 15th of January. 

The death took place on the same day of Mr. Robert 
Burnside, a member of the Darlington Town Council. 

Mr. W. J. Capper, a gentleman well known to the 
older generation of commercial travellers, died suddenly, 
on the 15th of January, at Hexham, with the religious 
and philanthropic institutions of which he had for many 
years been intimately identified. 

Police-Constable Charles Keene, one of the firemen 
who was injured in the disaster at Messrs. Mawson and 
Swan’s, Mosley Street, Newcastle, died on the 17th of 
January, at the Police Barracks, Pilgrim Street, aged 27, 
his death being the fourth in connection with that calamity. 
(See Monthly Chronicle, 1890, p. 525.) 

On the 18th of January, Mrs. Fenwick, widow of Mr. 
Henry Fenwick, who sat in the House of Commons as 
one of the members for Sunderland from 1854 to 1866, 
died at Grasse, Alpes Maritimes. She was a daughter of 
Mr. Cookson, of Meldon Park. Mr. Fenwick died on the 
25th of April, 1868. 

The Rev. T. A. C. Armbrister, late Rector of St. 
Thomas’s Parish, Middle Island, St. Kitts, West Indies, 
and formerly curate at New Seaham, died in Newcastle, 
whither he had returned in a state of bad health, on the 
19th of January. 

On the 22nd of January, the Rev. William Gorst 
Harrison, Rector of Easington, died after only a few 
days’ illness, He was in his 85th year, and was a justice 
of the peace for the county of Durham. 

On the 23rd of January, the death was announced of 
Miss Elizabeth Darling Thompson, of Berwick-on-Tweed. 
She was a descendant of an ancient family of Berwick 
freemen, and was in the 98th year of her age. 

Mr. Thomas White, who formerly carried on an exten- 
sive grocery business in Durham under the style of White 
Brothers, and who was an ex-Mayor of that city, died 
very suddenly on the 24th January, aged 70. 

Mr. John James Kayll, J.P., Mayor of Sunderland in 
1866, died at Staines, Middlesex, on the 25th January, at 
the age of 70. 

Mrs. Moses, who for many years had resided in Bridge 
Street, Tow Law, and who was stated to have reached the 
age of 103 years, died on the 25th of January. 

Mr. John Ward, veterinary surgeon, and one of the 
oldest standards of Hexham, died there on the 28th of 
January, at the age of 68 years. 


On the 28th of January, Mr. John Dixon, a well- 
known engineer, anda 
native of Newcastle, 
died at East Croydon, 
near London. The de- 
ceased gentleman wag 
the engineer who super- 
intended the opera- 
tions connected with 
the transport of Cleo- 
patra’s Needle from 
Alexandria to London. 
He was also prominent- 
ly identified with the 
construction of the first 
railway in China—the 
line from Shanghai to 
Woosung. Mr. Dixon, 
who was 56 years of 
age, was related to 
Jeremiah Dixon, who 
surveyed Mason and 
Dixon’s Line. (See Monthly Chronicle, 1890, page 245.) 

On the 30th of January, Mrs. Macpherson, late of 
Ryton, was interred in Elswick Cemetery, Newcastle. 
Mrs. Macpherson, who was 88 years old, was a relative of 
the famous Dr. Brydon, one of the few survivors of the 
crushing disaster which nearly half a century ago fell on 
the British army in Afghanistan. 

On the 3lst of January, Mr. James Crosby Wilson, 
who had been in business as a draper in Sunderland for 
nearly half a century, and who was a leading Wesleyan 
Methodist in that town, died at the age of 69 years. 

On the same day died, at the age of 60, Mr. Joseph 
Paxton, roper, an ‘‘old standard” of Hexham. 

Mr. Juseph Temperley, a well-known and highly 
respected corn merchant in Newcastle, died at Corbridge, 
on the 1st of February, in the 76th year of his age. 


On the 2nd of February, Mr. R. T. Wilkiuson, one of 
the oldest solicitors in Sunderland, died at his residence, 
Rose Dene, near the Cedars. In addition to his prcfes- 
sion as a lawyer, he carried on an extensive pottery 
business at Southwick, under the title of Messrs, F. 
Moore and Co., and he had also held several public 
appointments in the district. 

Mr. William Thompson, a native of Newcastle, who for 
upwards of twenty years acted as Teesside representative 
of the Newcastle Chronicle at Middlesbrough, died at 
Clifton, York, on the 3rd of February, aged 48. 

The death was announced, on the 4th of February, of 
Mr. George Barker, of Manor House, Whitwell, near 
Darlington. The deceased, who had attained the age of 
93 years, was born in the house in which he breathed 
his last. 

On the 4th of February took place the death of Mr. 
Henry Maddison, of Darlington, of the firm of Ord and 
Maddison, who was the descendant of an old Weardale 
family. 

On the 5th of February, the death was reported of the 
Rev. B. Wildon Carr, in early years assistant to the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, of the Metropolitan Tabernaclé, London, 
and the pastor, about a quarter of a century ago, of Ryehill 
Baptist Chapel, Newcastle. 

On the 7th of February, it was stated that there had 
just died at Long Lee Farm, near Alnwick, Mr. John 
Craven, farmer, at the age of 82 years. The deceased 
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was widely known in agricultural circles, and had, in his 
day, performed some marvellous walking feats. 

Mr. Joseph Bell Browell, farmer, and a successful 
stock-breeder, died at Coldcoats Moor, Ponteland, on the 
6th of February. 

On the 7th of February, the death was announced of 
Mr, Jonathan Wardle, who for the last thirty years had 
been a Methodist local preacher throughout the Northern 
Counties. 

On the 6th of February, the Rev. W. A. Hunter, 
second son of Mr. J. G. Hunter, of The Grange, Whick- 
ham, died suddenly in London. The deceased, who held 
she curacies, successively, of Sedgefield and Chester-le- 
Street, was only 29 years of age. 

The Rev. J. P. De Pledge, vicar of Satley, in the 
diocese of Durham, and chairman of the justices for Lan- 
chester and Consett Petty Sessional Divisions, died on 
the 9th of February. He was 64 years of age. 
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florth-Country Occurrences. 


JANUARY. 

11.—The passenger steamship Britannia, trading be- 
tween Leith and Newcastle, and the steamer Bear, ot 
Middlesbrough, were sunk in collision in the Firth of 
Forth. Twelve out of a crew of fourteen belonging to 
the latter vessel, and the chief engineer of the former, 
were drowned. 

—In the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, Mr. Robert 
McMillan, honorary secretary of the Liverpool Sunday 
Society, lectured under the auspices of the Tyneside 
Sunday Lecture Society, on ** Morocco and the Moors.” 

—It was officially announced that the Queen had been 
pleased to approve the nomination of the Right Rev. 
William Connor Magee, D.D., Bishop of Peterborough, 
to the Archbishopric of York. Dr. Magee was born at 
Cork, in 1821, his father being the Rev. John Magee. 

12.—The river Tyne at Newcastle presented a singular 
appearance, the entire surface being covered with large 
blocks of ice, which had broken away from the upper 
reaches in consequence of the thaw which set in on the 
previous day. ‘Traffic on the river was greatly impeded. 

—Mr. Edward Browne, son of Sir B. C. Browne, 
delivered a lecture on ** Persia and the Persians,” in the 
lecture room of the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical 
Society, in connection with the Tyneside Geographical 
Society. 

13.—The body of Mr. George Broderick Corner, ship- 
owner, was found drowned on the sands at Seaton 
Carew. 

—The Right Hon. John Morley, M.P., and Mr. James 
Craig, M.P., addressed a meeting of their constituents in 
the Town Hall, Newcastle, and received a Vote of con- 
fidence. 

14.—A complimentary dinner was given by his political 
friends, in the Grand Assembly Rooms, Barras Bridge, 
Newcastle, to Mr. James Joicey, M.P.. the chair being 
occupied by Mr. Merley, M.P. 

—Between 600 and 700 of the aged poor of Gates- 
head were entertained to tea in the Town Hall of that 
borough. 
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—The steamer Carrie, of West Hartlepool, went ashore 
at the mouth of the Tees, but the crew were saved. 

15.—A memorial tablet, erected by the parishioners to 
the past vicars of the parish, from A.D, 1190 to a.p. 1884 
(700 years), was dedicated in Newburn Parish Church. 

16.—There was a large and fashionable gathering in 
the Banqueting Hall, Jesmond Dene, Newcastle, on the 
occasion of an entertainment given by several well known 
local ladies and gentlemen, in aid of the Diocesan Lodge 
and School of Cookery. 

17.—A report appeared of the celebration of the golden 
wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dickenson, of the 
Almshouses, Haydon Bridge. 

—The foundation stones of a New Primitive Methodist 
Chapel were laid at Throckley. 

—On this and the following day the frost and cold were 
excessively severe throughout all parts of the North of 
England. At the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical 
Institution, the lowest reading of the thermometer be- 
tween the two evenings showed 14 degrees (Fahr.) The 
river Wear at Durham was frozen over for the third time 
this winter. 

18.—In the absence of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., 
who, owing to indisposition, was unable to fulfil his en- 
gagement, Dr. Andrew Wilson officiated as Sunday 
lecturer at the Tyne Theatre, his subject being *‘Germs : 
What they do and what they are.” 

—A demonstration of trades unionists was held in the 
Haymarket, Newcastle, to sympathise with the railway 
men on strike in Scotland. Mr. T. Burt, M.P., presided, 
and among the speakers was Mr. Charles Fenwick, M.P. 

19.—An inquest was held at Jarrow touching the death 
of Margaret Bell, 59 years of age, the finding of the jury, 
based on the medical evidence, being to the effect that 
death was caused by exposure to the cold and want of 
nourishment. On the same day a man named John 
Samuel Burlinson, 33 years of age, died from cold at 
Sunderland. 

—An announcement appeared of the appointment of 
Mr. C. C. Moody, of the ‘‘Old Guard ” Opera Company, 
as manager of the Blyth Theatre, in succession to Mr. R. 
Fynes, resigned. 

20.—A verdict of manslaughter was returned by a 
coroner’s jury at Thornley, against Robert Spence, in 
connection with the death of his wife, Jane Spence. 

—At a meeting of the Gateshead Children’s Relief 
Committee, it was decided, owing to the prevalence of 
suffering through the frost, to supply dinners to dis- 
tressed children for a week, the estimated number being 
5,500. 

—No arrangement having been effected in reference to 
the demand by the Cleveland mine owners of a reduction 
of 124 per cent. in wages, the masters decided to serve 
notices on the men to terminate their engagements. The 
notices were subsequently served accordingly; but an 
amicable settlement was ultimately effected by the ac- 
ceptance of a reduction of 5 per cent. for the months of 
February and March. 

21.—The polling for the election of a member of Parlia- 
ment for the Hartlepools, in the room of the late Mr. 
T. Richardson (Liberal Unionist), took place. Sir 
William Gray, shipbuilder and engineer, was the Liberal 
Unionist candidate, while Mr. Christopher Furness, ship- 
owner and shipbuilder, came forward as champion of the 
Gladstonian Liberals. The poll was declared at 11°40 
pem. by the Mayor, amid a blinding snowstorm, the 
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numbers being—for Mr. Furness, 4,603; for Sir William 
Gray, 4,305. Mr. Furness was accordingly declared duly 
elected. 

—Madame Trebelli, the famous contralto, sang at a 
concert in the Town Hall, Newcastle. 

22.—At the annual meeting of the Institute of British 
Manufacturers in London, Mr. John Philipson, J.P., was 
presented with an illuminated address, to mark the suc- 
cess of that gentleman’s labours for the modification of 
the carriage-tax. 

23.—Mr. J. Rose Troup, late of the Emin Pasha Expe- 
dition, delivered a lecture in the Town Hall, Newcastle, 
under the auspices of the Tyneside Geographical Society, 
his subject being ‘‘ Stanley’s Rear Column.” 

—Mary Turnbull, aged 12; Matthew Turnbull, 9 
(brother and sister); and Thomas Simpson, 12 years, 
were drowned by the giving way of the ice, on which they 
were sliding, in a disused quarry ‘at Tughall Lodge, 
Belford. 

24.—The sawmill connected with the premises of 
Messrs. Sopwith and Co., cabinet makers, upholsterers, 
and mahogany merchants, Sandyford Road, Newcastle, 
was destroyed by fire. 

—Mr. William Cowell, ironmonger, was elected as 
member for Jesmond Ward, in the Newcastle City 
Council, in the room of Mr. R. H. Holmes, promoted to 
the position of Alderman. The unsuccessful candidate 


was Mr. C. D. Hill, and the contest was the first in the 
ward since its separation from Byker. 

25.—An interesting discussion on the question ‘‘ Why 
does the working man not attend church?” took place, 
on the invitation of the Rev. Mr. Walsh, in the Rye Hill 
Baptist Church, Newcastle. 


Several members of the 
local Trades Council and certain Nonconformist ministers 
took part. On the following Sunday (Feb. 1) the ques- 
tion was dealt with from pulpits by several Noncon- 
formist ministers. 

—Sir James Crichton-Browne M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
and formerly physician at Coxlodge Asylum, Newcastle, 
delivered a lecture in the Tyne Theatre, Newcastle, in 
connection with che Sunday Lecture Society. The subject 
was ‘‘ Brain Rust.” 

26.—The anniversary of the birth of the Scottish poet, 
Robert Burns (Jan. 25) having fallen on Sunday, the 
event was celebrated to-night, under the auspices of the 
Newcastle and Tyneside Burns Club, by a dinner and 
varied entertainment in the County Hotel, Newcastle. 
The chair was occupied by Dr. Adam Wilson. Dr. J. 
W. Smith, Ryton, gave the toast of ‘*The Memory of 
Burns,” while that of ‘‘The Scottish Peasantry” was 
proposed by Sir James Crichton-Browne. There were 
also commemorative gatherings at Gateshead and in 
other parts of the North of England. 

—Mr. Valentine Smith commenced a season, extending 
over three weeks, of English opera in the Town Hall, 
Newcastle. 

—At a meeting held in York of the committee 
appointed for the purpose of raising a memorial to the 
late Archbishop Thomson, it was decided that a monu- 
mental effigy of the prelate be placed in York Minster. 

—Dr. Walsham How, Bishop of Wakefield, took part 
in the proceedings connected with the annual meeting of 
the Newcastle Diocesan Society for the Protection of 
Women and Children; and on the following day he also 
spoke at the annual meeting of the Newcastle Diocesan 
Society. The Bishop of Newcastle presided on both 


occasions. On the latter evening, Dr. Walsham How 
preached a sermon in St. Nicholas’s Cathedral, New- 
castle, on behalf of the Diocesan Home for Waifs and 
Strays at Netherton. 

—A verdict of manslaughter was returned at Sunder- 
land against a woman called Mary Ann Quinn, who was 
alleged to have caused the death of another woman 
named Martha Armstrong. 

27.—The result was declared of the election, on the 
previous day, of seven members for Wingate School 
Board, the poll being headed by Mr. T. Watson, mining 
engineer, Trimdon. 

—At a Convocation at Durham, the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred upon the Rev. W. E. Nowell, 
vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, Newcastle. 

—Herr Bernard Stavenhagen, the German pianist, 
gave a recital in the Grand Assembly Rooms, Barras 
Bridge, Newcastle. 

28.—The Rev. J. P. Glen was ordained to the pastorate 
of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Westoe Road, South 
Shields. 

—Mr. J. L. Wharton, M.P., Chairman of Durham 
Quarter Sessions, was privately presented with a portrait 
of himself by the magistrates and members of the 
Durham County Council. 

—The Rev. Father Magill, head-master of St. Cuth- 
bert’s Grammar School, Newcastle, was presented, on the 
occasion of his leaving the district, with an illuminated 
address and a purse of gold. 

29.—A new bridge over the river Wear at Pensher was 
opened for public use by the Earl of Durham. The 
structure cost about £8,000, which was raised partly by 
the county and local authorities, and partly by private 
subscriptions. 

—The nave and transepts of Durham Cathedral were 
illuminated, for the first time, with the electric light. 
The Cathedral, on the Sunday following (February 1), 
was illuminated by the new light. 

—About this time a large number of cattle were killed 
on farms near Stockton, owing to an outbreak of pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

—A strike, which had existed for six months, was 
brought to an end at Coanwood Colliery by the accept- 
ance on the part of the men of the masters’ terms. 

30.—Mr. W. T. Scarth, of Staindrop, was entertained 
to a banquet, in celebration of the jubilee of his official 
connection with the estates of the Duke of Cleveland. 

31.—A woman named Hetty Howells, aged 52, was 
burned to death by the explosion of a parattin lamp at 
Middlesbrough. 

—Mr. Peter Applegarth was returned at the head of 
the poll, on the occasion of the triennial election of five 
members to serve on the Penshaw and Offerton United 
District School Board. 

31.—As the outcome of suggestions made in Robin 
Goodfellow’s gossip in the Newcastle Weeklu Chronicle the 
natives of Tyneside resident in Birmingham, to the 
number of 44, held a social dinner at the Swan Hotel, 
New Street, in that town. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. Walter D. Welford, son of Mr. Richard Welford, 
author of ** Men of Mark ’Twixt Tyne and Tweed.” Mr. 
J. H. Elliott (of Tangye’s) officiated as vice-chairman. 


FEBRUARY. 
1.—Miss Menie Muriel Dowie, a grand-daughter of the 
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late Robert Chambers, the well-known Edinburgh pub- 
lisher, delivered the weekly Sunday evening lecture at the 
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Tyne Theatre, her subject being, ‘‘All by Myself in 
Poland.” 

2.—At a special meeting of the members of the Tyne- 
side Geographical Society, it was unanimously resolved 
to purchase Barras Bridge Presbyterian Church, New- 
castle, for the purposes of the society, the sum agreed to be 
paid being £3,500, with £50 off for repairs and painting. 

—It was intimated that Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., had 
been elected an honorary member of the Eighty Club. 

3.—A miner named Thomas Watson, 50 years of age, 
was knocked down and killed by a mineral train between 
Bishop Auckland and Hunwick. On the previous day, 
two men named John Moore and John Stones met their 
deaths in a similar manner, on the railway, near to the 
same place. 

4.—The Rev. W. M. Macdonald was ordained as pastor 
of St. Stephen’s Pres- 
byterian Church, North 
Bridge Street, Sunder- 
land, in the Presbytery 
of Newcastle. Under 
the auspices of the same 
Presbytery, on the fol- 
lowing day, the Rev. 
Joseph Rorke, of Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, was in- 
ducted to the pastorate 
of Heaton Presbyterian 
Church, Newcastle. 

5.—The annual din. 
: ner of the core 9 
N Oat was held in the Exhibi- 
ANH ‘Wi tion Rooms, Pilgrim 

v Street, Newcastle, the 

chair being occupied by 
Mr. H. H. Emmerson, 
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REV. JOSEPH RORKE. 


and the vice-chairs by Mr. Ralph Hedley and Mr. 
Robert Jobling. On the following evening, in the presence 
of a large assemblage, the eighth annual exhibition of 
pictures was formally opened by the Earl ot Carlisle. 
The exhibition was pronounced to be one of the best and 
finest held in connection with the club. 

—The honorary freedom of the borough of Stockton 
was conferred upon Major Robert Ropner, shipo-vner and 
shipbuilder, in recognition of his gift of a site of 36 acres 
of land, at a cost to himself of £8,250. for the purposes of 
a public park for the borough. 


—A conversazione for poor folk, promoted by Mr. T. S. 
Alder, took place in the Royal Jubilee Schools, City 
Road, Newcastle. 

7.—The Rev. A. D. Shafto tendered his resignation as 
chairman of the Durham Board of Guardians. 


—The first of a series of lectures arranged by the re- 
cently formed Newcastle Health Society; was delivered 
in the lecture theatre of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, by Dr. William Murray, the subject being 
** Rating and Drinking.” The chair was occupied by the 
ex-Mayor, Mr. Thomas Bell, and there was a crowded 
audience. (See vol. 1890, p. 479.) 


—The miners of Northumberland, through their official 
agents, agreed to accept a reduction of 14 per cent. in 
their wages. 


8.—Damage to the estimated extent of £2,000 was 
done by a fire which broke out in the premises of Mr. 
Rees, furniture dealer, Middlegate, Hartlepool. 


—At the services held in Bath Lane Church, New- 
castle, a letter was read from Mr. Alfred Dennis Jeffrey, 
student at Bradford United College, intimating his 
acceptance of the call to the pastorate of that church, as 
the successor of the late Dr. J. H. Rutherford. 

—The subject of the lecture delivered at the Tyne 
Theatre, under the auspices of the Tyneside Sunday Lec- 

ture Society, was ‘** Pom- 
peii, the City of the 
Dead,” and ‘the lecturer 
was Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 
Director of the Birming- 
ham Art Gallery and 
Museum. The accom- 
panying portrait is copied 
from a photograph by Mr. 
Harold Baker, 58, New 
Street, Birmingham. 
—A miner named 
William Douglas, 28 years 
of age, was killed by fall- 
ing over the cliffs at Mars- 
den. 
9.—It was announced 
that probate had been 
MR. WHITWORTH WALLIS. granted of the will of the 
late Mr. Robert Spence, 
of Rosella Place, North Shields, and of the firm of 
Hodgkin, Barnett, Spence and Co., bankers, the personal 
estate being valued at £70,232. The personalty under 
the will of the late Mr. Christian Rudolph Fernando 
Thiedmann, of The Cedars, Low Fell, Durham, was 
stated, at the same time, to have been sworn at 
£31,612. 
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—The members of the Northern Amateur Thespian 
Society gave a successful performance of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s opera, ‘‘H,.M.S. Pinafore,” in the Circus, 
Northumberland Road (formerly Bath Road), Newcastle, 
on behalf of the Aged Female Society, and an amateur 
dramatic performance, repeated on the following evening, 
was given in the Banqueting Hall, Jesmond Dene, New- 
castle, in aid of the Diocesan Lodge and School of 
Cookery, Ridley Place. 

—The Rev. R. T. Talbot delivered the last of a series of 
six lectures in Newcastle on the English Reformation. 


—A reduction of five per cent, was accepted in the 
wages of the Weardale quarrymen. 


10.—The usual Shrove Tuesday game of football at 
Chester-le-Street was brought to an abrupt termination 
by the sudden fall of a wooden bridge over the river 
Cone, the whole of the people on the structure having 
been precipitated into the water, and one of them, a 
boy, being severely injured. 





General Occurrences. 


JANUARY. 
10,—News received of the revolt of the Chilian navy 
against the Government. Several towns were bom- 
barded. 
14.—In the course of a dispute between the Speaker of 
the Colorado House of Representatives and certain of the 
members, three officials were shct, one fatally. 


15.—It was announced that the Indian War in America 
had come to an end. 


18.—An infuriated cow ran into a schoolyard at Nant- 
wich, where a number of children were awaiting the 
opening of the doors of the school, and attacked them 
ferociously. Some of the children were caught on the 
animal’s horns and tossed about in all directions, whilst 
others were trampled upon. Although forty of the little 
ones were severely injured, none was killed. 


20.—David Kalakana, first King of Hawaii, died at San 
Francisco, where he was temporarily residing for the 
benefit of his health, aged 55. 

—About this time the cold was very severe in England 
and on the Continent. In some places 25 degrees of frost 
were registered. 

23.—Death of Prince Baldwin, eldest son of the heir- 
apparent to the throne of Belgium, aged 22. 


—Death of Mr. George Bancroft, American historian. 


—Owing to the publivity given by the newspapers to 
the fact that the cause of death of the Duke of Bedford 
had been withheld from the public, the registrar’s cer- 
tificate of cause of death was published, showing that his 
grace had committed suicide on the 14th whilst suffering 
from temporary insanity. 


24.—Pierre Vladimiroff, a youthful Russian adventurer, 


was convicted at Versailles, France, of the murder of a 
well-to-do and beautiful widow. He was sentenced to 





twenty years’ penal servitude, and ten years’ police super- 
vision. The trial caused a great sensation. 


—Acolliery explosion took place in the Hibernia coal 
pit, Gelsenkirchen, Westphalia, Prussia, and more than 
forty men were killed. 

—Death of Mr. John Hampden, a well-known advocate 
of the theory that the earth is flat. 


27.—Over a hundred miners lost their lives through an 
explosion of firedamp at the H. C. Frick Coke Company's 
works at Mammoth, United States. 

—The performance of M. Victorien Sardou’s great 
play, ‘‘ Thermidor,” produced at the Theatre Francais, 
Paris, on the 24th, was stopped by order of the French 
Government in response to popular clamour. 


—A resolution to expunge from the journals of the 
House of Commons the resolution of June 22, 1880, that 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., be not permitted to take 
the oath or make affirmation was accepted by the 
Government and unanimously adopted by the House, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, who was lying dangerously ill at the 
time, never knew what had been done, and died four 
days-later. 

30.—It was announced that the great strike on the 
Scotch railways had collapsed, the men having returned 
to work. 

—A revolt broke out among the troops of the garrison 
at Oporto, Severe fighting occurred in the streets, and 
several people were killed. 

—M. Meissonier, the famous painter, died at Paris, 
aged 76. 

—In consequence of a severe defeat in the Italian 
Parliament, Signor Crispi placed his resignation in the 
hands of King Humbert. 


FEBRUARY. 

1.—A mob of miners surrounded a negro cabin at the 
Carbon Hill Coal Mines, Alabama, U.S., and shot nine of 
the inmates. 

2.—It was reported in connection with the revolution 
in Chili, that a great battle had been fought, and that 
Valparaiso had been captured by the Government 
troops. 

3,—Eyraud, the murderer of M. Gouffé, was guillotined 
at Paris. 

—The funeral of Mr. Bradlaugh took place at the 
Necropolis, Brookwood, Woking. Three special trains 
were run from London to convey the large number of 
people who attended. The burial took place without any 
ceremony. 

7.—A dispute in connection with the shipping industry 
was commenced at Hull. The struggle was between the 
Shipping Federation and the sailors’ unions. 

10.—A new Ministry assumed office in Italy under the 
Marchese di Rudini. 

—A petition respecting the treatment of the Jews in 
Russia sent by the Lord Mayor of London to the Czar 
was returned without comment. 
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